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A FAMILY MATTER 


[NOVELETTE] 
(COMPLETB IN THIS NUMBER.) 


_ CHAPTER I. 
T is so terribly ehocking,” said 
“My 


r, Mrs. 

is 

a ee. -Only twenty-nine and = 4 his 
Whole life rp : Z : 
Mm is blighted by this fearfal mistake.” 


a fand of , on 
© never tired of drawing, 
mitted thas i+ wee @ gentle sigh, and ad- 
Seiad ever heard Pi a aN 
eu, you know,” : 
WhO War sister to igi deus oh ca vag 





GIR GEOFFREY'S RETURN. 


| young man whose life was “blighted,” “I’m | 


not, so sure ‘but what there is something to be | 
said om both sides. _ Geoffrey must have | 
fancied himself in love with this—this young 
person, or, I suppose, he wouldn't have mar- 
ried her.” , 

If eyes could have killed, the angry glances | 
of the two matrons would certainly have 
annihilated Lady . It was her sister 
who answered her in a frigid tone. 

“Geoff behaved with the most ect pro- 
priety; as a man of honour he could not have 
acted differently.” 

“a bags ol te said he made a fearful 
mistake,” o ed Aunt Mary. 

The mother went on as though she had not 
heard the intermption. 

“Geoffrey was on a shooting expedition 
when he met this girl and her brother. They 
seemed to him ent, respectable people, 
and seeing the brother’s state of health, he did 











all he could to help them, and when Mr. 
Sykes was dying, rode a hundred miles to 
fetch a doctor. The doctor was 3 meddling 
busy-body, and chose to suggest that Geoffrey 
had compromised Miss Sykes by his atten- 
tions, and ought to marry her. My boy, whe 
has the softest: heart in the world, agreed with 
this interfering doctor, and offered his hand 
to a girl who probably had never met 4 
civilised Englishmen in her life before. 

“ A minister cropped up—from, no one knows 
where—and they were married by the brother’s 
death-bed in the most melodramatic style 
imaginable. Mr. Sykes died the next day, 
and the bridal pair made their way back to 
(Minnesota, where they intended to take 
their passage to England. They put up at 
the best hotel in the ge I don’t suppose 
it. was very grand, for you can’t expect 
English comforts in the Far West. Anyway, 
Geoff did the best he could for his bride, and 
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left her to rest while he went to make in- 
quiries about the steamers. 

“He was gone perhaps two hours. When 
he got back there was no trace of his wife. 
He cross-questioned the hotel people, he made 
nguiries in every direction; but though he 
delayed his voyage, and remained a month in 
Minnesota, he never ‘heard any more of her. 
She had vanished like a shadow.” 

“How shocking!” said Mrs. Bertram, 
kindly. “It was almost enough to break Sir 
Geoffrey’s heart.” 

“Only his heart was not in the. matter,” 
raid Lady Mary, quietly. 

“So for two long years,” went on Lady 
Jane, “my boy has been a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, roaming from one country 
to another, never staying long anywhere, and 
never once visiting his home; but this epring 
I took the girls abroad, and poor Geoffrey met 
us by appointment in Paris. I pressed him 
to tell me the cause of his roving habits. I 
‘old him he had dutieyhe owed to his famil 
and his tenants. I urged him to come home.” 


“In fact,” said Lady Mary, “you drove | 


the poor boy into » corner, and he was obliged 
to tell you the story of his misfortune; but, 
pardon me, my dear Jane, I don’t think he 
meant you to take the world at large into 
your confidence,” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bertram is quite one of ourselves ; 
she has known Geoff ever since he was a 
little fellow in Eton jackets.” 

Something like a tear gliitered in Mrs. 
Bertram’s bright eyes. She was thinking of 
her only daughter, a girl who had been a 
little white-frocked maid at the time Geoff 
wore those Eton jackets just referred to. 

Alice and the heir of Meadow View had 
been’ little lovers then. The mother could 
never think indifferently of Lady Jane’s son 
“be she remembered his grief at Alice's 


It was an old story now. Alice had been 
tn het give ten’ long years, and Geoff was 
twenty-nine, the husband of a wife who had 
forsaken ‘him, 

You may trust me,” Mrs. Bertram said, 
gently, to Geoff's mother ; “but won't it be a 
tittle awkward for Sir Geoffrey if everyone in 
the neighbourhood thinks him a bachelor?” 

“ He ought to be sét free,” said Lady Jane, 
with a ring of bitterness in her voice. “The 
marriage law is very lax, I have always 
heard, in some parts of America. Why can’t 
Geoff get a divorce ; it is over two years since 
he heard anything of his wife? She left him 
within a week of their wedding: Surely 
there have been divorces granted on less 
grounds than that!” 

“Only Geoff happens to be English, and a 
gentleman,” said Lady Mary, drily. “In my 
opinion he would be false to his position if he 
took ee of his wife’s beng friendless 
and alone. Let him sacrifice everything in 
the world to discover her fate, but let him be 
braver than to make’ the law of her country 
condemn her unheard.” 

“You always have such peculiar notions, 
dear Mary,” said. her sister, reproachfully. 
“ Positively, you seem to think this dreadful 
mistake poor Geoff's fault, instead of his mis- 
fortune, Must you really go?”>es Mrs. 
Bertram rose with rather a resolute air to say 
good-bye. 

“J really must, for I seo it is nearly five 
o'clock, and I want to be at home in time to re- 
ceive my new companion, whom I am expect- 
ing this afternoon.” 

“I will walk with you,” said Laty Mary ; 
“it is getting time I went home. Good-bye, 
Jane; don’t bear malice because I can’t pity 
poor Geoffrey so much as you do. By the 
way, do the girls know of this,” she hesitated, 
“this family matter?” 

“Not a word! I am most anxious it 
should not get abroad, but I know I can trust 
Mrs. Bertram, and you, too, Mary.” 

Meadow View was a beautiful estate in 
Hertfordshire, which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Meadows Tamily for untold genera-' 
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tions. Unhappily, the late Baron had been 
frightfully extravagant, and deeply encum- 
bered the fair acres. 

Sir Geoffrey found himself with a bare 
eight hundred a year after the interest om the 
mortg was paid. His mothér had the use 
of the house for her life, unless he married, 
when, by Sir James’ will, she would remove 
with her daughters to the town house, her 
own fortune having been a large one. Lady 
Jane was richer her son, she took on 
herself all the expenses of keeping up Meadow 
View, and the neighbours had long since de- 
cided Sir Geoffrey could not afford to marry 
unless he won an heiress. 

Mrs. Bertram and Lady Mary walked in 
silence down the avenue of limes. Both of 
them were rich, for one was a wealihy, child- 
less widow, while the other, as a spinster, 
enjoyed a fortune equal to that which her sister 
Jane had received as @ marriage portion. They 
were firm friends, and Mrs, Bertram under- 
stood the plain-spoken and rather sharp- 
tempered Lady Me better even than her 
own sister did, and knew that in spite of her 
cross remarks she was really sorry for her 
nephew. 

“This is a bad busines¢,” said Lady Mary, 
abruptly, as they passed through the-lodge 
gates out into the village lane, “ it all comes 
of my. brother-in-law’s extravagance. If 
Geoff had had an income suited to his position 
he wouldn’t have wanted to go roaming about 
in Columbia, and trying life out West, just as 
though an English’ Baronet couldn’t find 
plenty to do at home.” 

“Lady Jane feels it terriblv, I am afraid.” 

“Of course she does. She just worships 
Geoff, and he’s not a-bad young fellow after 
all, though he has contrived te make an awful 
muddle of his affairs.” 

Mrs. Bertram hesitated. 

“I suppose your sister told us all she knew. 
There is nothing worse?” 

“Oh, dear; no. In fact, Jane painted the 
matter rather blacker than usual this after- 
noon. It’s just a piece of foolish Quixotism 
on Geoff’s part, because the doctor—just out 
from England, and not in the least used to the 
ways of outlandish places—thonught he ought 
to marry Miss Sykes, he proposed to her. 
Why, it was absurd. The ‘attentions’ the 
meddling man made so much of were only 
common acts of Christian charity, and if only 
the boy had had a little common-sense, he 
would have known it was truer kindness to 
escort the girl” back to her own people, than 
acy’ her without a spark of love.” 

“Then she had people?” 

Lady Mary looked put ont. ‘ 

“Of course she had,” she said, quickly, 
“or else what has become ¢éf her ail this 
time, depend upon it when it came tto the 

int of leaving her own country, and going to 

land with a man she ‘hardly knew, the 
girl remembered her relations, and felt she 
could not give them up.” 

“ But what would you advise Sir Geoffrey 
to do?” asked Mrs. Bertram, rather artfully, 
“since you think it would be wrong to seek a 
divorce, and you must edmit his present 
position is full of difficulty.” 

“He is not likely to seek my advice. If he 
had done, the most sensible thing he would 
have stayed out there until he had found 
either his wife or her grave. He's made 
such a mess of his affairs now that I don’t 
see what is to come of them.” 

“ And the girls are to know nothing?” 

“ Nothing—my, sister thinks it would spoil 
their chances, Pretty chances they have,” 
went on the aunt, candidly, “when Hilda is 
twenty-seven, and not one of the five have ever 
had an offer in their lives.” 

“ And yet they are nice girls.” 

PA conde not much in them,” said Aunt 
Mary, coolly, “and ex & great deal 
in their husbands. nest ent the 
difference when their mother dies, her jointare 
goes back to the estate, fo does half her 
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fortune. The five girls will only hy 
thousand pounds a-piece, and if Geoter +% 
wise man he won't ask them to liv ‘wa | 


m, 
“I always thought Charles Neville fans 
Grace,” said Bertram, hopefully 
Meadows and the Nevilles have always deen 
so intimate.” ’ 

“And Edith Neville has fifty thous 
pounds from her mother, which Jane thoy 
made her a desirable wife for Geoffrey, | 
used to think something would come of 4 
myself, bat the lad was too clever not to 
the snare laid for him, and, its my belief, he 
went to America just to avoid Miss Neyijla!” 

“You will come in,” said Mrs. Bertan, 
cordially, as they reached her house, a prtiy 
white stone dwelling, standing in a plesan 
flower garden> S 

“Not to-night, thanks. You'll be Wanting 
to welcome your new companion, and I’n og 
in the humour for strangers. I feel! put out,” - 

Mrs. Bertram smiled. * 

“You must come and see “Miss Lalis 
another time. You know you like girls, Lady’ 
Mary, though you profess not to!” 

Lady Mary tried hard not to smile, ba 
failed. ’ 

never keep her,” she said sn 
pi y. “Its a wouder you don’t give wp 
ving a companion, Mrs. Bertram, for no 
one of them has ever‘stayed two years at th 
Lawn.” 

“I can't help it,” said the widow, chee. 
fully. “The fact is I like young girk. } 
should hate to be shut up with a middle-aged 


woman like myself—and young girls have » 


knack of marrying.” 

“You might as well call your honw 
matrimonial agency at onc:,” said the 
spinster, ‘reprovingly, “In the last six yearn 
he have had five companions to my certain 
snowlédge, and—every one of them has mar 
ried.” ' 

It was - true. For some years after 
Alice’s death, a niece lived with Mrs. Beriran 
when her parents returned to England aol 
claimed their daughter, the lonely mistrese of 
the Lawn made her first trial of o salariel 
companion. She found a charming girl who 
after eighteen months’ stay, left her to many 
the curate of the-village. The other four hel 
one and all followed Miss Brown's example it 
accepting a wedding-ring, only, to do them 
justice, it was not always offered by a curate, 

“TI don’t think it is fault,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, cheerfully. “‘wo were igs 
before ever they came to me. I took 
Smart abroad, and when I had my serious ill 
ness, she nursed me as a daughter, and fell in 
love with the doctor who attended me. My 
first. and last ventures, as you know, 
the Meadow View curate.” 

“Well,” said Lady Mary, consolingly, 
“our new rector, Mr. Blake, never has aty- 
thing but married curatés, so that temp 
tion will be spared Miss Leslie. There is m0! 
to my knowledge an unmarried man withit 
ten miles, except Charles Neville, whom I 
gard as Grace’s b property, so it is just possible 
you may keep Miss oe 

“T shall try!” 

The Lawn was the prettiest ‘house for its 
size in the neighbourhood. It had been built 
by Mrs. Bertram’s father, a former rector of 

eadow View, who, foreseeing the time whet 
his wife and d would have to vee 
the Rectory, ‘had prepared this pleassat some 
for them. Mrs. Bertram had leit it » bride 
and returned a widow with her little Abe 
er husband’s wealth was so great she 
easily have purchased an estate, or se wee 
town establishment, but she preferred to mss 
her girlhood’s home her chief abode, pee! 
times leaving it to servants for months 


she travelled on the Continent, or went soul 


to avoid an English winter. vad 408 
It was August, and the sun pow é 
his warm rays upon the white et ) 
the Lawn, lighting up the pretty Lutte — 
and making it strangely attractive ; 
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ckle climbed up the pillars which 
the verandah, on which two or 
hammock chairs stood invitingly. Mrs. 

ianced at her watch as she entered 
the flower-scented hall. 
“tust in time. The carriage ought. to be 
here in ten minutes. Bring tea as soon sa you 
rj ‘ones.” > 
ety butler, who acted as Mrs. 
Pertram’s ole male retainer indoors, had 
already prepared the rts rustic table which 
stood invitiagly close to the French windowe 
of the drawing-room, these opened on to the 
sh. Mrs. Bertram sat down on the 
sofa, and began to remove her gloves. 

She was a pretty woman still, though some 
veare over forty. She had a plump, comely 
jue, and an air of motherliness, which made 
her 4 special favourite with the young. 

Her drwving-room looked just what you 
qrould have®pxpected to see as the favourite 
apartment of such a simple, kindly woman. It 
was long and lew-roofed, the windows down 
me side opened on to the verandah, glass 
doors ab one end led to the conservatory, but 
winter comforts were not forgotten, a large 
cld-fashioned grate was conveniently near one 
of those “cosy corners” now so much in 
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, the carpet was thick and warm, and 
P there were soft fur rugs scattered about. 
iy ‘The furniture was quaint rather than 
i jururious. Only the spindle-legged tables and 
chairs which had been brought to the Rectory 
r some fifty years before by Mrs. Bertram’s 
J mother from her old home, to these had been 
dd sided such modern comforts as a broad, 
a deliciously restful-looking sofa, a — piano, 
: and @ rosewood davenport. ‘here were 
4 cabinets of old china and “blue pots” enough 
Le to charm the heart—aye! and rouse the envy 
ue of a collector; but yet the room was essen- 
‘D tially home-like. 
at There might be evidences of wealth if you 
wught for them, but there was nothing of 
ter ostentatious. display, 
un As she sat waiting for the carriage, Marion 
De Bertram found herself thinking over the little 
d the knew of Miss Leslie, and wondering how 
ie! the should get on with her latest 
rho This time she had not advertised for a com- 
ny jon, and had been ed to “try” 
nad iss Leslie, at the urgent request of Katy 
iit lestrange, companion number four, who had 
ein been ensnared into matrimony by the English 
‘ doctor at Pont aux Dames. 
I. Hearing her successor had actually deserted 
ged ber old friend for the eurate of Medow View, 
fuse who had obtained a living, and was leaving 
il- Hertfordshire, Mrs. Lestrange wrote promptly 
. — Mrs. Bertram a new com- 
ie “You know, Jack’s sisters keep a school,” 
ran the young lady’s letter, “and they are 
Hy, Yery anxious to find a home for a girl who has 
by: with them for two years as pupil teacher. 
iar Mise Leslie is only twenty. She is very clever 
a on np aga bat she is not strong 
hough to goon in her present sphere. M 
si nsters-in-law can't bear to yh her aihice 
because she has no home to go to, and they 
ae trying very hard to her an easier 
s swation. Isaw her when I was over last 
ih Christmas, and quite lost: my heart to her. 
of t a pang [ ry: gen were alone I thought 
: evel led 
~ leslie her fortune weal be made.” a Ge 
os ’ Bertram, touched by what she 
r » had promised to “try” Miss Leslle 
ide, ‘nd bad actually remained a month com- 
a Potionless that that . y lady might not 
De han. the principals of Acacia House, 
ake ders, n, by leaving them before the holi- 
“f She will be: hideous,” reflected Mrs, Bes- 
oth tram, rather nervously, ‘as she sat waiting for 
7” weg on girls ive ag overtaxed theit 
é ys are; besides, Katy Lestrange. 
1, knows my weaknoss for pretty faces, and if she 








could 
wonki. 





have praised up Miss Leslie's 
Oh, dear! I hope she doesn’t 


eh 











| nervous, 








= 
uint. I'am quite prepared for red hair and 
moet | 

Changes had come to Meadow View in the 
last weeks. The old rector had died, and a | 
new one arrived, a middle-aged bachelor, who | 
—trather to the chagrin of the ladies of the | 
"i ee he should never employ any 
ut married curates. 

He brought one with him, a good, sensible | 
fellow of forty, with a homely, domesticated | 
wife, who wore a poke bonnet, and went in 
largely for good works. 

A sound of wheels. Mrs. Bertram did not | 
go out into the hall. She was feeling distinctly 
After meeting fiye companions, and | 
finding them all more or less charming, she | 
absolutely felt alarmed at the prospect of | 
greeting nurtiber six, 

Tf the girl were hopelessly ugly. If she were | 
one of the new school, and talked of nothing | 
but the highér education of women, how | 
terribly dreary the winter would be. 

“T must keep ‘her six months,” thought poor | 
Mrs. Bertram, helplessly, “or it will seem so | 
unkind. Well, at any rate, I can give her | 
‘an easy time, and try to make her stronger; | 
but, oh! I dread the thought of it.” 

“Miss Leslie, madam!” announced Jones, | 
with as much respect as though he had been | 
ushering in a duchess. 

Marion Bertram started. Had Kitty | 
Lestrange been playing 2 trick on her? Was 
she the victim of a dream? Surely there must | 
be some gious mistake-somewhere. 

This girl looked more like the petted child 
of fond parents, who has never known a 
trouble, than a- poor little junior teacher, 
whosé health had broken down beneath her 
exertions; but hospitality was the widow’s 
first thought, and forgetting her surprise, she 
said, kind] 

“ My dear, I am delighted to see you.” 

Something very like a tear trembled in the 
Sw velvety brown eyes, and her voice 
altered so that she could not speak, seei 
which Mrs. Bertram changed her mind, anc 
instead of a formal handshake, stooped and 
kissed the fair cheek, saying— 

“You must sit down hereand have some 
tea. I am afraid you are very tired.” 

Gladys Leslie took the seat pointed out by 
her hostess on the sofa. She was a slight, 
childlike creature, with a lovely complexion, 
coils of thick, ruddy brown hair, and the 
loveliest. eyes Mrs Bertram had ever seen; 
but as the widow looked at her guest a second 
time, she understood the truth of Mr. 
Lestrange’s letter. 

Gladys Leslie did seem strangely delicate. 
and in spite of her beauty, of her graceful 
manners, and perfect breeding there was 
about her a strange shrinking timidity, as 
though she had known many troubles. 

She wore a dress of the softest possible 
cashmere, a plain straw hat trimmed with 
velvet. All her attire was’ black except a soft 
ese silk tie, knotted carelessly round her 
neck, 

“Did you leave Brighton to-day?” asked 
Mrs. Bertram, trying hard to be common- 
place, and longing all the while to throw her 
arms round the lonely girl, and ask her why 
she tooked so sad. 

“Yes, at ten o'clock; but I had to take 
some of the ginls home, and to wait with 
others at Victoria till they were met, or I 
would have come here earlier.” 

“ You look dreadfully tired.” 

Gladys smiled wistfully. 

wg ' > think it is to-day that hae tired 
me. The last week of the term is always 
rather trying, there is so much to do.” 

“Do you like teaching?” 

“I hate it,” 





“Ob!” and, Mrs. Bertram gave a sigh of | 


intense satisfaction. “I am so glad. Please 
don’t think me mad, bu» after everything wax 
settled I began to be so afraid you would turn 
and scorn all 


“T don’t think you can possibly have been 
so frightened as I was. Tho Misves Lesirange 
gave me so many directions, and reminded me 
so often of yout goodness in ‘trying me’ that 
I began to be almost dazed.” 

Mrs. Bertram laughed ontnight. 


“You should have asked Dr. Lestrange’s 


wife about me. I am eure she wouldn’t have 
inade me out terrible.” 
“I saw ‘her last Christmas. How pretty 
| she is!” 
“Not half so pretty as you are,” though 


Mrs. Bertram, ‘but aloud she only said 

“I suppose the doctor's sisters are much 
older?” 

“Oh, yes. Past fifty, I should think. They 
are very kind-meaning people, but rather awe- 
inspiring. My mother was one of their pupils 
long ago, and when I—I was left. alone, | 


thought I would rather work under them 
than anyone else.’ 

“Your mother is dead?” 

“Oh, yes,” and the girl’s voice had only a 
chastened sadness. “She dial bafore my 
father. She was not strong, and I think the 


—hardships killed her. 
so. Of cours, I can’t 
only nine years old.” 

“ And yon have no relations? ” 

“T have no relations in the whole world, 
said Gladys Leslie, sadly. “You can't think 
how desolate it makes me feel sometimes.” 

Mrs. Bertram would have liked to ask what 
was the profession, trade, or calling of the 
late Mr. Leslie, amd what hardships killed 
his wife, but pity for the girl’s sad, tired face 
kept back the question. and as soon as Glady 
had finished her tea she proposed to take her 
upstairs. 

“Your room is next mine,” she said 
kindly. “This is not a very lange house, and 
as a rule I live alone with my companion. 1 
| hope you are not frightened at the prospect 
| after leaving so many young people?” 

“T was glad to leave Brighton,” confessed 
| Gladys. “The girls did.not like me. They 
eaid I was so grave, and Miss Levtrange was 
always telling me T had not enough authority, 
and somehow I always felt so tired.” 

“Poor child!” said her new friend, kindly. 
“You will have time to rest here. Meadow 
View is a very small place, and though I 
know everyone here my acquaintances aren’t 
numerous enough to trouble you.” 

Left alone in the pretty octagon chamber, 
Gladys Leslie throw herself into an easy chair 
and barst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

It was strange. She had Jeft a situation 
where she was no favourite, and had to work 
tolerably hard to earn her bread. She had 
come to one where she would be treated more 
as daughter than employé, where she would 
| have the daintiest fare, the tenderest courtesy, 
| and in time warm affection, and yet her first 
| impulse on being left alone wae to seck the 
| relief of tears, 
| “It is a terrible risk,” murmured the girl, 

when at last her sobs ceased, and she grew 
calmer, “am awful.risk, but anything was 
better than sitting down with my misery.” 


Father always asid 
remember, for I wa 





OHAPTER. fT. 
Neville Court was the secom! house in 
| importance in the little place, and Edith 


Neville, with fifty thousand pounds, was con 
sidered “quite an heiress,’ while her half- 
brother Charles, a downright good fellow, 
who farmed his own acres as his father had 
done before him, was an excellent son to his 
gentle mother. Both of them were kindness 
itself to the stately Edith, and tried hard to 
keep from her, and even from each other, how 
igreat. they would have felt the relief of ‘her 


The old Squire had been twice married, 
once to.an heiress, the second time to the 
mursery governess of his pretty little daughter 

Amy Neville was a gentle woman in every 
pense of the word, but che could not control 
the imperious temper of her step-child. Edith 
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ruled the Court, just as she had done bofore 
her father’s marriage. ‘ 

Even the birth of an heir did not shake the 
old man’s devotion to his first-born, and when 
he died he left her as well provided for as 
. was in his power, giving her, beside her own 
mother’s portion, a clear ‘half of his savings, 
pod the right to live:at the Court so long aa 
she remained unmarried. 

The Court itself he deft to his wife for her 
life, with reversion to his son. 
only au immediate legacy of five thousand 
pounds. He was to live with his mother, and 
when of age manage the property as her paid 


manager, : 

If only Edith ‘had married, if uly she had 
been of a different disposition, Neville Court 
would have been the happiest homestead in 
the county. As it was, she ruled there with a 
despotic sway, insisting on an establishment 
being kept up suitable to her ideas of her own 
position, choosing her stepmother’s visitors, 
and as far as possible making Mrs. Neville a 
nonentity im her own house, while she per 
ristently treated Charles as a boy, probably 
‘because she knew people would remember she 
was aght s old at the time of his birth, 
and wished to prevent them from doing a 
little addition sum, and, by confessing he was 
twenty-four, publish tle fact that she had 
passed. thirty by two years 

The Nevilles and the Meadows had been 
sworn friends for years, and everyone at the 
Court would have been unfeignedly delighted 
by Sir Geoffrey's marrying Edith, white until 
she heard of the insuspectable obstacle on her 
son's part, Lady Jane had been more than 
willing to receive Edith as ‘her daughter-in 
aw 


“What will you give me for some news?” 
esked Oharlie Neville, pleasantly, when he 
entered the drawing-room one evening after a 
long conversation with the managing beiliff in 
the httle sanctum he called his study. 

“There's never any news worth having,” 
raid Edith, petulantly, “this place is as dul 
as ditch water, and I have a great mind to go 
abroad for the winter!” 

What an immense relief it would have been 
to the other two thad she carried out. this oft- 
repeated threat; but both Mrs. Neville and 
Charles knew it was hopeless, grumble as she 
might at the Court, she had: free quarters 
there, and she loved money. Also, as Mise 
Neville, of Neville’s Court, she had a better 
chance of meeting good society than as Miss 
Neville, of nowhere, travelling alone with a 
maid, 

“Well,” said Charles, cheerfully, “ perhaps 
the place will get a little gayer to welcome the 
lord of the manor. Geoffrey Meadows has 
come home, and*they say he has joined the 

-—- Lancers.” ¢ 

“ He's been coming for weeks.” said Edith, 
languidly. “Theres no truth in it, it’s only 
a rumour started by Lady Jane because people 
are beginning to think this absence strange.” 

“You are too sceptical, Edie,” returned her 
brother, “as it happens, Sanders had been 


over to Hempstead market, and came back in | 
the same train as Sir Geoffrey. He says Lady | 


Jane met him herself at the station, so I 
don't think there can be any mistake this 
time.” 

Edith fidgeted with the string of pearls 
round her neck. She always dressed well, 
too well, gentle Mrs. Neville sometimes 
thought, considering the quietness of their 
daily life. 

To-night she wore @ soft blue silk, very long 
and flowing, the low bodice and elbow sleeves 
finished off with rare old lace, more fit for a 
party than @ family dinner. 

She was tall and elegantly formed. Her 
dgure inclining ever so slightly fo embonpoint, 
her features were regular, but too cold; her 
bine eyes were too light, a fault shared ‘by 
their brows and lashes, which, unless assisted 
by art, were well-nigh invisible. A handsome, 
stylish-looking woman, with attractions of 


Charles had | 





her own besides tihose golden ones, but not the 
e8rt of face which would haunt a man’s 
api and stea) his heart in spite of him- 
aelf. : 

“Well,” she said, calmly, her firm white 
fingers still trifling with the pearls at her 
throat, “I am sure it is high time Sir Geoffrey 
did return. He must have been away two 
years.” 

“Nearly three,” replied her brother; “he 
went direct:y after Christmas.” 

* And he has travelled half over the world,” 
put in gentle Mrs. Neville. “ How glad Lady 
Jane must be to see him safe at home again, 
and it will make a great difference to the girls 
to have a brother to take them about.” 

“Brothers never care to be of use to their 
sisters,” said Edith, bitterly. “t's other 
people’s sisters they like to escort.” 

This was a cut at Uharles, who had refused 
to drive her to a distant ganden party the week 
before, and whom she had met there in close 
conversatiom® Rigas Grace Meadows, the 
youngest. “an rettiest of Lady Jane's 
Featiebens: 4 ‘ 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” said the 
young Squire, laughing ; “ but you're quite out 
of it, Edith. I couldn’t drive you to Monks- 
wood because one of the ponies was lame, and 
I. knew you wouldn’t condescend to the cart.” 

*“ And you took Grace in your cart. Nice 
doings, 1 must say. I hope your mother 
approves!” 

“T did not drive Grace Meadows to Monks- 
wood,” retorted Charles, nettled for once. 
“Lady Jane asked me if I would bring her 
daughter home, as she wanted to leave early, 
and Miss Grace was playing in the last tennis 
sett———” 

‘‘ And,” interposed gentle Mrs. Neville, try- 
ing to restore peace, “ you know the Meadows 
are such old friends; why, when your dear 
father had that leng illness, and Charley was 
a little fellow of eight, he almost lived in the 
nursery at Meadow View. Lady Jane treated 
him quite like her own child.” 

Edith, who at that. time had been a board- 


ing-school miss, and so had not been included 


in Lady Jane’s hospitality, felt crosser than 
ever at this reminder. 

“Of course, mamma, if you choose to blind 
yourself to what. is going on under your eyes, I 
can't he:p it. That girl has set her mind on 
being mistress of the Court, and marrying 
Charles, which is absurd, as they are both,a 
couple of children.” # 

‘The ‘heiress flounced out, of the room, Mrs. 
Neville glanced quickly at her son; perhaps 
the taunt had awoke him to a knowledge of 
his own secret, perhaps he had never known 
how much ‘he cared for his old play-fellow till 


this minute, for a dull red flush dyed his face, | 


and he did not meet his mother’s eyes. 

“Charley,” she asked, gently, “is it so? 
Grace is the dearest little girl in the world, 
ani I have sometimes fancied you had found 
it out.” 

He sighed ‘heavily. 

“What is the use of it. mother? Yes, I 
love her. ‘There’s no use denying it. I expect 
I have been in love witu her more or Jess for 
years ; but—l can’t marry her, even if she were 
willing!” > 

Mrs. Neville opened her eyes. 

“Why not? I don’t think Grace has 
extravagant notions, and, my dear boy, I need 
not tell you, all I have is yours in fact, if not 
in name!” 

Charlies went over to her couch and kissed 
her. ° 

“T know you would be all kindness, mother, 
but it’s my father’s will.” 

Mrs. Neville started. 

“I'm eure there was nothing in that reno 
your marrying. If it will smooth matters, 
can double your salary; I don’t need much 
money after the expense of keeping up the 
Court is paid, and——” 

“ Mother, dear, it isn't that. By my father’s 
will, Edith has a right to a home at the Oourt, 





et 
80 } as she is unmarried. You | é 
we golee from her temper. Do al 
would bring Gracie to a ‘home when the 
would be day after day she was ~ 
we-comue.” 

Mrs. Neville looked more troubled stil] 

“ Edith is quite rich enough to start « boy 
of her own. She can't have Spent & quarter | 
of her income all these years. I show tar 
she must have three thousand a-year by thy 
time, and the Court itself brings in no mon * 

“But we can't make hor leave us, even if 
we could bring ourselves to tell her we pr 
ferred her absence. We have no legal power 
to enforce our wish. By the terms of 
father’s will she has the right to remain hep 
till she marries.” 

Mrs. Neville’s face fell, 

“T don’t think she will marry now." 

“Nor I.” 

“But, Charley, your whole life's happin 
can’t be sacrificed to her. It is terrible!” 

“Yes,” the said, with a sigh; “ but I det 
see amy alternative. My wife's life woud » 
poe Fiy | le if dhe were forced to spend it by 
neath the same roof ae Edith.” 

Mrs. Neville took her son's broad had 
her thin white one. A very delicate, gens 

oman she was, yet strong to brave discm 
turt for her boy’s sake. She had put up with 
Edith’s temper for years, but she was reir 
to rebel now if it were for Charley's happy 


Ness. 

“Your father has been dead so long,” she 
began, in a troubled tone, and I—I new 
cared to worry much about worldly mation 
Can you tell me how the will is worlei, 
there might be some way of evading Eiith's 
company?” 

Oharles shook this head. 

“The Court is left ta you, mother, for 
your life, and so long as von live there, ani 


she is unmarried, Edith can claim a right w 


reside with you.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“ How would it be if I were to let the Coutt, 
and go south for a year?” 

“Let. the Court! Why, mother, it seem 
like saérilege to think of such a thing. ‘To 
leave your home would break your heart. 

“ Not.if it was for your sake, my by 
There is only one other alternative, and] w 
not think you would like that.” 

“Tell it me?” 

“You know if I thad followed my om 
wishes, I should have lived in a far quieter 
style. The brougham, the riding horses, ail 
the footman are kept for Edith’s pleasure. If 
I put down all these, Charley, 1 am almat 
certain she will leave me.” 

é But——” 

“J do not. think it would be unfair,” said 
his mother, skowly. “Edith is as rich 1 
am, for years she has enjoyed all the luxu 
of this house without contributing a penty 4 
its expenses. I think I have « right now @ 
consider my only son.” 

“She will be furious.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“If my sudden economy drives her ih 
ind toting home of her - , I chat oe 

ind a few av speeches. . 

,” here Rovilte hesitated. l 
suppose there never was anything betwee 
her and Geoffrey Meadows!” Pati: 

“T never saw anything. Your nae 
sired the match, and Lady Jane would sv 
liked it; but I never thought Geoffrey ali 
tive to Edith, and she is three years his we 
No, Charley, we musn’t count, on Sir Gee 
frey to free us of our family skeleton.” pe 

“A good, substantial skeleton, sad P 
young man, with a smile. “ Motes," pay 

‘ou if you really carry oul your peo 
, Mrs. Neville, 4 tle and yielding thongh ~ 
was, never shi a on whici § ie 
resolved. The very next day sie 6% 


or: dear, I wanted to tell you I an 27 
to fs fh changes in the establishment. ! 
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py every means in my power.” 
" Baith stared: at her. 

“§re you mad!” she demanded, inso‘ently. 
“No one will visit us;. we shall be tabooed!” 

“Not by friends I value,” said Mrs. 
Neville, quietly, “ when they know my object. 
My son is 4 man grown now. Edith, amd needs 
pa income suited to his position. To allow 
Charles an adequate sum I ¢hal] retreuch ia 
every possible manner.” ‘ 

“And what ain 1 to do?” cried Edith, hotly 
“You are wronging me crodly. By my 
father’s will I can claim # home here.” 

“And you have had it,” said her step 
mother, gravely. “For ten years I have 
surificed. everything to you: now I must 
think of my con. He may be marrying soon, 
and, in any case, I wish him to have an 
quate income.” 

Edith Neville loved money .dearly, but she 
loved importance and position even more. 

“IfI pay you a hundred—two hundred—e 

year, will you let things go on as they are? 
" “J cannot. This is my own house, Edith, 
and I cannot make any arrangement for you 
to share its expenses, I shal! still live as a 
nilewoman—as, for instance, Mrs. Bertram, 
of the Lawn, does—and if my home is not 
grand enough for you, I must ask you to find 
another.” 

“Mrs. Bertram!” echoed Edith, scornfully. 
“Everyone knows she is a miser. migiht 
live in the best style if she liked, instead of 
shutting herself up with that namby-pamby 
companion.” 

“Are you speaking of Miss Leslie? ” 

“Yes. All Mrs. Bertram’s companions have 
been more or less objectionable, but Gladys 
Leslie is the worst of the six.” 

“Oh, Edith, how differently we see things! 
| always think Mrs. Bertram has the greatest 
good fortume in meeting with such sweet, 
lovable girls, afd Miss Leslie is the very 
eweetest. of them all.” 

“Here she comes!” said Edith, scornfally. 
“And, as I don’t care for hired society, I will 
‘eave you to enjoy it, alone.” 

Gladys Leslie had been two or three weeks 
at the Lawn, aad was known by this time to 
all Mrv. Bertram’s friends. ‘ was but 
one verdict, that companion number six was a 
distinct success, A little grave and thought- 
ful, perhaps, for her years, but witha) the 
sweetest and most winning of the girls who at 
different times had brightened up the widow's 
pleasant home. 

Lady Mary Stone, who prided therself on her 
plain speaking, said that Gladys Leslie was 
“too pretty by half, and looked as if she had 
a history,” but the greater part of Mrs, Ber- 
trum’s acquaintance were delighted with the 
little companion. 

She was a special favourite with Mrs. 
Neville, who often regretved her stepdaughter 
had not been more like Gladys, and the gentle 
mustress of the Court received the girl very 
Kindly, in spite of the stormy scene she had 
just passed through. 

: “I am 80 glad to see you,” she said, cheer- 
“iy. “I was thinking of coming to the 
lawn this afternoon.” 

‘You would not have found Mrs. Bertram 
*t home. She is going to hmch at Meadow 
View, Lady Jane wrote to ask her last night.” 
And you—-aren’t you invited, too?” 

. “No,” said Gladys, without a trace of 
imitation. “You eee, Sir Geoffrey has only 
just come home after a long absence, and 

Bertram is an old friend of his. It’s 
natwral they should not cane for a stranger at 


mm. first meeting.” 

‘Then you cam't he in hurry,” urged 
Mm. Neville, kindly. “Sit down and talk to 
we Re Jane very pleased ot her eon’s 





—— 





“ Delighted,” said Gladys, “and so ia Mrs. 
Bertram. I feel tired of his name.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. } 

“ You see, my dear, Geoffrey Meadows is| 
rather an important person in these parts. 

of us remember him as a boy, and he is 
one of the most excellent young men I ever 
met. I shouldn't think he had ever given his 
mother an hour’s anxiety.” | 

“T hate excellent young men.” 

“My dear child! What makes you so | 
vindictive this morning? ” f 

“I don’t know,” and Gladys was smiling | 
now, her ill-temper vanished like a dream; | 
“only ever since I have been here peop'e have | 
talked about nothing but Sir Geoffrey, and— | 
I believe I have got a little tired; and then 
dear Mrs. Bertram will persist in calling him 
‘Poor Geoff,’ and I can’t for the life of me see 
why he is an object for pity.” y 

Mrs. Neville smiled. . 

“I think Mrs. Bertram calls him ‘Poor 
Geoff’ because-he is connected in her mind with | 
her daughter.” | 

(adys opened her eyes. 

“Do you mean they were engaged?” 

“MY dear! Ajce died at fifteen, but 


she 


and Geoffrey Meadows had been ‘little lovers 
ever since they could speak plain. I have often 
ae it is for her sake Geoff was never mar- 
Dut ” 


Miss Leslie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt must have been a very long time ago? ” 

“Over ten years, but Geoff bas never cared 
for anyone else. It is the wish of his mother’s 
heart that he should marry. He is poor, con- 
sidering his rank, and a rich wife would be 
an immense advantage to him, but he does not 
seem to think so.” 

“T thought he was a rich man.” 

“He will be richer when his mother dies, 
and—I fancy—both Lady Mary Stone and 
Mrs. Bertram will provide for him in their 
wills, but at present he is quite poor.” 

“Is that why he has been abroad?” 

“T think so, combined with a love of travel. 
Geoff is a born rover.” 

“T am sure I shall hate him.” 

“My dear child! Why?” - 

But Gladys found the answer difficult. 

“ Everyone seems ready to bow down before 
him, I don’t think he deserves it. From 
all I can make out, he must be a very disagree- 
able young man.” 

** He is the pet eligible of the neighbourhood. 
I don’t suppose there is a girl for ten miles 
round who would refuse Geoffrey Meadows if 
he proposed to her.” 

“Then he had better make haste and 
throw the handkerchief,’ said Mise Leslie, 
indifferently. 


| 


CHAPTER It. 


Mrs. Bertram went to Meadow View with 
very mingled pena ir She wos fond of 
Geoffrey, and delighted to welcome him 
reams a she felt the very fact of being 
in Lady Jane’s confidence “\especting the 
“family matter” might destroy the ease of 
her old, friendship. 

She soon she nee have no such fears. 
Geoffrey met her with all his old affection. A 
littze Sow a little graver, with just a trace of 
bitterness in some of his «speeches, the master 
of Meadow View was yet in all essentials quite 
unchanged--a handsome, earnest-looking man, 
with a world of thought and intellect m bis 
} grey eyes. 

ie and his mother seemed the best of 
friends. He was kindmess itself to his sister, 
and his manners to the old tenants were 
simply charming, but Mrs. Bertram hated 
herself for noticing it. There wae et times a 
trace of cyniciem im his voice, and his smile 
was rarer than she remembered it. 

Mrs, Bertram was persnaded to remain for 
afternoon tea, and when she started to return 


bia 
tor the first ture 


! 79 . 
| heart you wouldn’t believe it was right. 


They went the length of the Park in silence 
then Mos. Bertram, who found it intensely «ivi 
cult to start a conversation on indifferar 
jects, said impulsively : 

“You can’t think how glad I am to see you 
at home again, Geoff.” . 

“T think it was best to con the young 
man answered, slowly, “I suppose my mot] 
has told you of my folly?” 

“T should call the foliy generosity, Geoff.” 

He kept silence for full five minates, then 
he asked, sharply 

“Did the mother tell you her 

‘About a divorce—yes.” 


Well?” 


ha ¢ 
ne i 
wish! 


Mrs. Bertram looked at him impulsively 
noticed how worn and strained 
his face hw grown, how okd it looked fo 
nine and twenty years. 

“I don’t believa you will do it, Geof—T 
can’t fancy your doing it. I suppose the law, 
that is the American law, would set you free: 
but, if you appealed to it and 
again, you woukdin’t feel safe. 


later on ma 
In y 


mea 
yur inmost 
second wife wouldn’t seem to you really Lady 
Meadows—your children—-- 

The little lady stopped abruptly from eheer 
want of breath. Geoff took her hand and 
pressed it. 

“T thought you would understand 
mother calls it Quixotic nonsense, You see 
am the jasti male heir, and she finds it, hard 
bat my heart echoes every word you say. If 
ft had the divorce ever J couldn’s marry 
while she was alive without feeling I had a 
eword always hanging over my head.” 

“Oh, Geoff! How could you do it,” asked 
his kind, old friend, “ what made you?” 

“Tt wasn’t the fool of a doctor and what 
be said,” answered Geotl, «imply. “I don’t 
think I'm idiot endugh to take a wife because 
another man advised it, but, you see, she way 
all alone, and 1 was sorry for her. I had seen 
her with her brother you know, and it came to 
me all of a heap that it wouldn’t be a bad 
thing to have anyone to love me as she loved 
him. That was what did it.” 

It dawned on Mrs. Bertram slowly, that 
teoff’s -heart- had been rather more engaged 
in the “family matter,” than he knew or 
confessed. 

“What was she like?” asked the widow, 
quietly. “Pretty--American ginls are some- 
times lovely I believe.” 

Geoff laughed rather bitterly. 

“She ‘hadn’t any beauty to boast of, poor 
little thing. She was a slip of a girl, 
with eyes that looked too big for her thin, 
white face, and close-cropped hair, just like a 
charity child’s. She was awfully shy. The 
most scared-looking creature I ever saw, and 
her heart was just bound up in her brother.” 

“A gentleman?” queried Mrs. Bertram. 

“ Yes, in the rough; but I should say he 
had been-a good sort of fellow. They had 
come to Columbia for his health, just the two 
of them. He told me they had not a relation 
in the world, and very faw friends. Her lot 
seemed dreary enough, poor child, and I 
thought she would have been happier with 
me.” 

Mrs, Bertram looked puzzled 

“I have only heard your mother’s version 
that you left your wife at an hotel, and re 
ta to find her—gone. Had you really no 
cue to the motive of her flight?” 

Geoff hesitated. 

“Only a very slight one. I don’t want my 
mother to know, but I cam trust you.” 

“Ves.” , 

“When I left Molly I came upon a friend 
of mine, acquaintance rather, we had made 
the voyage out together. He asked me if [ 
was going home, snd I not unnaturally men- 
tioned my marriage. I know he made some 
unflattering comment about a western wild 
flower not being im the right place as Lady 
| Meadows. 1 had never told Molly of my title 

I always dropped it on my travels. The walls 


a 





to the Lawn the Baronet ineisted on escorting 
her. 


in places like those wooden hotels are often 
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very thin, sometimes mere canvas partitions. 
It has struck me since that my poor little 
girl might have overheard Graham’s conver- 
. sation, and have deft me either because she 
fancied réally, poor little soul, I regretted our 
marriage, or else that she resented my keeping 
hack the fact of my having a title.” 

“And you never heard anything of her?” 
asked Mrs, Bertram. 

“TI found everything I had ever given her 
packed in a little parcel, and a note with the 
jone word ‘Good-bye,’ so her flight was 
evidently premeditated.” 

“Did she leave her wedding-ring?” 

“She never had one! You can’t, find a 
jeweller’s shop in the far west at a minute’s 
notice. I married her with my signet ring. 
It was miles too big for her thin finger, but 
she took it with her.” 

“Geoff, you ought to try and find her.” 

Geoff shook himself somewhat after the 
fashion of a Newfoundland dog. 

“What good would it do? If we were un- 
suited two years and more ago, when at least 
there was pity on one side to draw us together, 
we should be still more so now. You don’t 
know how she thas passed these years, probably 
as a farm-help or nurse. My mother would 
have been against her at the best, now she 
would simply scorn her.” 

“Your mother is not everything to you, 
Geoff.” 

“No,” said the young man, resolutely, “or 
I should agree to her wish and try fora 
divorce ; but you must remember my wife left 
me of her own free will, She knows my ad- 
dress, and that a letter would be forwarded 
wherever I might be. I dont want to be bard 
on her, but I think the first step towards re- 
conciliation should come from her.” 

“T think you have spoilt your life, Geoff,” 
said his old friend, sadly. “I don’t see how 
any one can put things right.” 


“No,” he said, with a curious smile, “ they 
are tangled past redemption. Don’t let us 
talk of my perplexities any more, tell me about 


yourself, it really true that you ‘have had 
five companions since I saw you, and that 
matrimony has deprived you of them all?” 

“It is perfectly true, also I have started a 
sixth.” 

“I call that tempting Providence,” said 
Geoff, lightly. “I hope you picked out the 
piainest young woman, you could find just in 
self-defence.” 

“TI engaged her without seeimg her,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Bertram, “and I was very mach 
surprised at her appearance; but my choice 
has been most satisfactory, Gladys and I suit 
gach other perfectly.” 

“A pretty name.” 

“And Gladys ‘herself is something better 
than pretty,” said Mrs. Bertram, warmly. 
* You must come in and be introduced.” 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your description is alarming, ‘ better than 
pretty,’ I know exactly what that means, solid 
worth and heavy virtues,” 

“Come and sea.” 


They went in together through the French 
windows of the drawing-room, and then he 
paused involuntarily, for a girl sat with her 
hands resting on her knees absorbed in 
thought. 

Only a slight, black-robed figure with ruddy 
brown hair, coiled in thick plaits round her 
head. That was all Geoff could see at first, for 
her face was turned away. ' 

Presently Gladys Leslie rose and came 
towards the window. As she caught sight 
of Mrs. Bertram aud the stranger she blushed 
crimson. The next moment, she was paler 
than ever as her employer’s voice said kindly : 
_“I hope we have not startled you, Gladys. 
Now I must introduce you in proper form— 
Miss Leslie, Sir Geoffrey Meadows.” 





Sir Geoffrey’s hand was ready, but Gladys 

only bowed with frigid dignity. 
“ By the way, I have a message for you, Mrs, 
Neville wants us to go there to tea to-mor- 
row,” said Miss Leslie when they were all 
seated. 

“T shall be delighted. 
the Nevilles yet?” 

“ Not yet,” there was a faint hesitation about 
his reply. “My mother tells me Edith is’ Miss 
Neville still. I fancied she would have married 
long ago.” 

“She is too fastidious,” said Mrs. Bertram 

“Or too proud!” put in Miss Leslie. “ Sir 
Geoffrey, if you can intvoduce an acceptable 
suitor to Miss Neville you will earn the undy- 
ing gratitude of her relations. Mrs. Bertram, 
it makes me positively cross th see how she 
rides rough-shod over her mother!” 

“Mrs Neville was always too yielding,” said 
Geoff, thoughtfully. “Charley used“to be a 
good sort of fellow.” 

“TY fancy your sister, Grace, thinks he is 
still,” put in Mrs. Bertram. 

“Grace! why she is a mere baby: She can’t 
be seventeen. You don’t mean to ‘tell mé that 
child ‘has set up a lover?” 

“She has not set up one. --Oharies Neville 
has been in love with her ever since she.could 
walk, but I don’t think either of them has 
discovered it, which is a good thing, as Mr. 
Neville cam’t marry until Edith takes her de- 
parture.” 

Sir Geoffrey stayed a few, minutes longer, 
and then Mrs. Bertram wen® up to dress for 
dinner, and Gladys retired to her own room. 

“It is over,” said the girl to herself; bitterly, 
“tho meeting I have so dreaded and: yet so 
longed for. All over! We have met, and I 
might have spared myself my trouble. Sir 
Geoffrey has forgotten me so utterly that he 
can greet me as a stranger. I wonder if he has 
also forgotten the circumstances of our acquain- 
tance. Weil,” with a strange, mirthless little 
laugh, “it would have heen decidedly embarras- 
sing if he had recollected me, so I suppose I 
ought to be contented!” 

“T am sure you are tired, Gladys,” said 
Mrs. Bertram, when, dinner over, the two 
ladies settled themselves im the drawing-room 
for the rest of the evening. “ You are looking 

uite pale, and your eyes are as heavy as 
though you had /been crying!” 

“{T think I have,” said the girl, with a 
strange, choked sort of sob. “Dear Mrs, Ber- 
tram, don’t be kind to me. Say something 


Geoff, have you seen 


sharp at once please, or I know I shall begin 


again!” 

Marion Bertram crossed the room to her 
companion’s side and kissed her as she said 
gentiy : 

“ My dear child, ever since you came to me 
I have felt sure there was something on your 
mind. Don't you think you would feel better 
if you confided your trouble to me?” 

“T couldn't,” and Gladys smiled wistfully ; 
“but, please, please don’t send me away? 
don’t often get foolish like this, and I will 
‘promise to be as cheerful as ever to-morrow, 
if you will only keep me.” 

“My dear child, I have no thought of send- 
ing you away,”’said Mrs, Bertram; “and I 
only ask your confidence because I want to 
help you. You don’t surely think, Gladys, I 
love you less because you have troubles, or 
that I am so heartless as to expect you to 
smile perpetually, whatever your secret 
trials?” 

“Miss Lestrange alwdys said you would 
never keep me, use I was so ‘mopy,’” 
explained Gladys; “and, indeed, [ try to be 
lively, but sometimes I can’t help thinking of 
what I hav2 lost.” 

“You mean your father?” 

“ Not only that. 
once, and now I am alone in the world, with 
no one to love me, and I am so young, you 


I had @ very happy home’ 





ee 
see, and there may be years and years hofyp ’ 
death frees me; and sometimes [] fod | 


frightened.” 

“My dear girl, you nmst be ill to 4 
this.” cried ae ertram., ae 

“No, I am quite well, only lonely,” 

“You may be lonely now,” pursued be 
friend ; “ but you are so young. the happingy 
of your life is yet to come.: Some day, 
you will marry, and your husband’s lore yj 
make you forget all you have lost.” 

Gladys shook her head. : 

“T shall never marry!” 

“My dear, so — girls have said th. 
same thing to me, . a 
weddings a few months later.” 

“But I am not like that; I mean wiat | 
say.” : 

“So did they when they said it.” 

“TI did not thimk you would laugh ai m* 
said Gladys, in a very aggrieved tone. 

“I did not mean to, dear,” replied Mn, 
Bertram ; “only you are so very young to le 
80 positive. 

“J shall never marry!” 
Leslie. ‘‘I hate men, and I think they » 
all heartless. I mean to stay with yous 
long 28 ever you will keep me, and. when yuu 
send me away I shall become a hospital nune” 

“I rather fancy the particular hospital yx 
select may have to wait some time. for yow 
services,” said Mrs. Bertram, with the utmo¢ 
cheerfulness, “for I assure you, Gladys, I hare 
not the least intention of parting with you» 
long as you can be persuaded to stay.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was December. Christmas, the greatest, 
festiva) of the y?wr,.was not far distant, end 
Mrs, Bertram sat im her pretty boudor, with 
an unusual cloud on her kindly face. To quo 
a homely expression, everything had_“ gon 
wrong” during the last few months. ~The mis- 
tress of the Lawn felt that all around her was 
“askew,” and yet she had not the faintest ides 
how to put things right. 

She knew that. they were drifting towardss 
painful crisis. That some startling dénouemegt 
must Soon arrive, end yet, for the life of het, 
she did not know what to do to avert it. She 
could not have told what she hoped or what se 
feared: she was only conscious the threads of 
life about her Were getting every day more ea: 
tangled, and that she was utterly powerless » 
unravel them. 

To begin with, there was Gladys Lesiit 
After four months of dail~ intercourse, Mr. 
Bertram loved her companion as she bal 
never loved any other girl since her daughter’ 
death. Gladys seemed almost a part of hersel. 
She would have sacrificed health, strength, on* 
money to ensure the chi'd’s happiness, and y% 
she could see plainly Gladys was not happy. 
The wistfulness of her face increased, her ste 
grew rarer, she uttered no complaint, she mur 
mured no reproach, and yet Mrs. Bertram’ 
loving eyes saw perfectly that she was the ve 
tim of a secret sorrow, all the Kéener, perhaps, 
because she buried it in her own heart. 

As though Gladys was uot enough, 1 

ood-natured widow was very anxious es 
Gooftrey Meadows. He was stil! at M 
View. i a ae 
He managed to combine his duty © 
regiment with that of a erous landlcr4, 
just steward of the. wealth entrusted to 
er shirked an engagement, he welt 
and met his met fina 8 

duty was required of him; but 5s 
pra oi was as a man enshadowed by 
some deep trouble. ‘oped bis 

After that first day he mever mention oa 
lost wife to Mre. Bertram, Whenever be 
alone with her he kept the conversatioB 


all the same, her quick woman's wit 


I have been to ther | 


repeated Mig 


he most indifferent subjects: 7 


gH8 424 
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his secret—the heart poor Molly 
had never touched was lost to its owner 


o 


recall. 
sir Geoffrey Meadows, baronet, the 


proadest man in the county, was in love with 
the poor little companion, and Mrs. Bertram 
gourned over him for a twofold reason. First, 
the existence of his lost wife must for ever stand 
between him and other ties: secondly, had he 
‘een free to propose to her, Gladys would have 
rejected him with scorn, 

From the first day of their meeting, she had 
tated Geoff with marked coldness. It was 
not only that, as she had once said, she did not 
believe in men in general, but she had, besides, 
a special dislike for this particular member of 


eex. 
a turn from this very provoking pair of 
young people to other friends, Mrs. Bertram 
wold not congratulate herself. Edith Neville 
had refused to take the very plain hint con- 
veyed by her etepmother’s retrenchments. She 
was “ul at the Court, and though she grumbled 
from morning to night over the changes there, 

ve no sign of seeking another home. 
Charley, good fellow that he was, had a worn, 
troubled look, and of late shade had dimmed 
the brightness of Grace’s blye eyes. 

“Yon take things too much to heart,” Lady 
Mary had told’ Mrs, Bertram only the day 
before, “all these peole are very foolish” ; 
(this was apropos of the Neville family; even 
the keen od maid had not divined the otlier's 
cause for anxiety), “but after all it is their 
own affair, and no concern of ours.” 

But Mrs Bertram could not throw off cares 
wo lightly, and today had b t her an 
extra grievance. She had received a letter 
from Mrs. Lestrange, proffering a short visit 
to the Lawn during the mon was to 
spend in England. After penning an enthu- 
siastic weloome, Mrs. Bertram had hastened to 
tell the good news to Gladys, when, instead of 
the sympathy she had expected, Miss Leslie 
burst into tears and ran out of the room. 

It. was enough to puzzie her. If Gladys 
liked anyone, she had certainly seemed to like 
the pretty young matron to whom she owed 
her present situation. She had spoken of 
Mrs. Lestrange in the warmest terms of grati- 
tude and admiration. She had never wearied 
of hearing the story of her romantic courtship, 
ond had frankly declared ‘his wife was a great 
deal too good for the rather stolid doctor, and 
yet at the news of her friend’s approaching 
visit she had simply burst into tears. 

“There must be a secret somewhefe,” 
thought poor Mrs. Bertram, almost in despair. 
“Tam quite certain Gladye has some. terrible 
trouble that she is hiding from me; perhaps 
Katy is in her confidence, and the poor child 
dreads meeting her because it will revive her 
griei.’ 

Mrs. Bertram had got so far in her reflec- 
tions when Jones announced: ‘Sir Geoffrey 
Meadows,” who was such a frequent visitor as 
never to be denied, and always to have the 
tary of her boudow. He looked pale and 
ttern, but there was a less haggard expression 
about his mouth than she ‘had seen there of 
ie, and she felt, almost before he spoke, that 
lis tidings, whatever they might be, were not 


sad ones. 

“I want to tex you something,” began 
Geoff, bluntly. “I daresay you will despise 
me utterly, but I am going to apply for an 
appointment in South Africa.” 

“I think it is the wisest thi could 

” ng you 
possibly do,” she answered. kindly ; “believe 
me, Geoff, half and half measures don’t 
ag A man mast be one thing or the 
a He can’t be happy posing as ry Bhs Tore 
sae the while, he knows be has a living 
i “You don’t, understand,” said Geoff at 
Siee, “that is what I want to find out. Is 
RY wife alive or dead. I told you ome I 
would never wrong her. I tell you so again. 





If Molly ix'aive I will never seck to be free 
from these hateful fetters, though the Ameri- 
cam law would grant me a divorce; J dhall 
never seck for one; but I can’t bear suspense. 
I must know whether my wife is alive or 

“And then——” she faced the young man, 
calmly, and waited for his reply. 

“If Molly is found I may return,” he 
answered, firmly. 

“ Heaven bless you, Geoff! I always knew 
your heart was im the right place! ” 

“It mm’t,” he answered quietly, “and you 
musn't prake me. I told you you would 
despise me, and I deserve your scorn. [ am 
going to South Africa,” and his voice almost 
broke, and the last words came in short, 
painful jerks, “because I love another 
woman more than life itself, and I daren’t 
stay near her for fear I should forget every- 
thing and tell her so.” : 

“ Yousmean my Gladys?” 

“ Ay,’I mean Gladys. I must bea fool, 


mustn't I, bound hand and foot as I am, to | 


fall in love knowing it was useless above all 
to fall in love with @ girl who has never given 
me a friendly werd? 

“ Geoff, I don’t gnow it it wil! 


i make things 
easier for you to hear it, i 


but in any case 


Gladys could mever have been yours She | 


sorrow whose nature I cannot 


has some hea 
Tut which for all time will keep 


even guess at, | 
her unwedded.” 

Geoff shook his head. 

“T daresay I havyen’t the ghost of a chance, 
but all the same I must know the truth, prust 
diseover whether I am—bound or’ free. 

“ Anti if free you will return to Gladys?” 

“ Ay, and in spite of all you have told me 
I believe I shall win her. know she seems 
to scorn me utterly, but remember I have 
never been able to tell her of my feelings. My 
love for her is so intense and strong I feel 
that in time it must win a return.” 

End when shell you go?” 

“Not till January. If it rested with my 
self I should start to-morrow, but Gracie and 
Charles Neville have at last found out their 
own hearts, and as I stand in her fatner’s 
wee I have promised to give the child to her 

ridegroom on New Year's wav.’ 

“Three weeks time, Geoff, are you in 
earnest? Why, they were not engaged last 
by 

“Their engagement is just two days o'd, 
He would have spoken sooner, only he seems 
to have felt afraid his sister's presence at 
the Court would spoil his wife’s happiness. 
Aunt Mary has offered them her house for 
two. years while she goes on a long foreign 
tour. Mrs. Neville and Charles decided they 
could migrate there and close the Court, which, 
re see, releases them from Edith’s thraidom. 


pronosed to Grace.” - ! 

“I expect your aunt planned the foreign 
tour on purpose.” 

“To tell you the truth, I am quite sure of 
it. I expect the moment Edith has started 
an establishment of her own, ques harm vbne 
find foreign parte don’t agree with her, anc 
come back to the Gatthaie.” hin Mrs. Neville 
and the turtle doves will return to the Court.” 

“T saw Lady Mary yesterday, and she 
never said a word to me.” 

“No, she never boasts of her own good 


deeds; on the contrary, she seems mther 


eshamed of them.” ’ 

“T can't teu you how glad I am. I always 
thought Gracie and Charles Neville just made 
for each other, but Edith seemed a hopeless 
obstacle.” 


“She is not best pleased.” 

“Who broke the news to her?” 

“By unanimous consent the duty was en- 
trusted to me. I didn’t like the task, and 
only undertook it because I thought she would 
bully me rather less than anyone else. I can 
assure you I found the job remarkably un- 
pleasant.” . 


the moment this was settled Char'es | 


asked Mrs. 


“I beleve she is capable 


“Did she propose to yon?” 
| Bertram, wickedly. 
of it.” 

io, she didn’t. She gave me a long 
lecture on the evil of unequal marriages, and 
finally warned me that your companion was 
an artful, wnprincipled girl, whose father had 
committed forgery. 

“I don’t believe 1 

“Neither did I. It seems the fair Edith 
has been at some trouble to investigate Miss 
j Leslie's past. Years ago she was « pupil at 

the Misses Lestrange’s school, and being at 
Brighton last week she called on her old 
| preceptress, and gave them (she says) a very 
fuil account, of their protégée.” ; 
| “Poor Gladys! I always felt 
favourite with Ndith Neville.” 

“Miss Neville evidently thought what sho 

told me was quite enough to disenchant spy 
man. She little guessed but for that awful 
| barrier between us it would have made m 

only the more anxious to claim Gladys as my 
| own.” 

| “What did she tell you, Geoff? 
Sir Geoffrey raised his eyebrows 
“Only that Miss Lestrange had received 
| Gladys Leskie as a pupil teacher entirely out 
|of charity. That her father died in prison 

jand her mother hed been an actress. ‘The 
echoolmistress admitted she was clever, but 
ldid not believe her health would stand 
| studying for examinations. Miss Lestrange 
' 
{ 
' 
} 





ashe Waa no 


evidently looks on you as a good Samaritan, 
who has burdened himself with a most mncoa- 
igenial comparion out of pure philanthrophy.” 
“The idea. Wh Gladys is the pleasantest 
| inmate I wish to lave.” 

**Miss Lestrange declared she was con- 
sumptive, and doubted if she could hve two 
years, 1 think that was the on'v part which 
hurt me. I conld not bear to thmk of such a 
doom hanging over that lovelv gir. 

“Geoff, Gladys is no more consumptive 
than you are! I helieva Edith Neville in 
vented the whole story.” 

“I don’t,” he said, gravely. may 
have exaggerated it, but knowing your int 
macy with young Mrs. Lestramge she wouldn't 
dare to impose om us @ purely fictitious 
story.” 

Gladys herself came in to Mrs. Bertram’s 
boudoi? not ten minutes after Geoff had left 
it, and a most wonderful thing had happened. 
Her eyes were dry and her face was wreathed 
in smiles. From a perfect Niche she had 
| suddenly become radiant 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Bertram, much 
| bewildered, “you can’t think how giad I am 
| © see you your owa bright self again. ’ 
| “You are very good to put up with me, 
| replied Gladys. “You spoil me so terribly 
that I have actualy come to ask you a favour. 
Do please say yes.” ‘ a a. 

“Of course I will say ‘yes,’ if it is in My 
power. I hope it is not to let you leave me, 
| Gladys,” she added, anxiously. _ t 

“Oh, no! It is something ever so mu 
simpler ; but first I want to ask you some 
thing. Did you think just now I didn’t want 
to see Mrs. Lestrange? And haven't you been 
setting me down as the mort ungrateful little 
minx ever since?” 

“No, I fancied there was some sac asso- 
ciations connected with Katie that made you 
regret her coming. J never thought you 
ungrateful.” 

“Well,” and Gladys gav: 
perfectly -bewitching little smile, “I want to 
see Mrs. Lestrange tremendously, and I shaJl 
be perfectly delighted at her visit if-~f you 
will grant mo my favovr.” 

“ell me what it is, I don’t think you need 
doubt my answer.” AR 
“J want to go and meet her all by myself, 
said Gladys, frankly. “Of course, I know she 
would much rather «ce you, and you have 4 
much better claim to go and welcome her, 
si You shall certainly go, Gledys,” said Mrs. 
Bertram; “and I believe I can guess your 

reason for wishing to do so 


“Sh 





” 


ch 


ber friend @ 
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“ny +s . ” “IT am hot a magician, Molly. I thought “ Precisely ; you wish Sir Geo: 
That esidbe ! + & magician, yy. agi cisely 5 yi sh Sir Geoffrey to 
“My dene,“ never said a wonl to you| YoU were tired of the homage paid to your | thet his wife is under bp 


of your past, but Miss Neville has been visit- 
ing at Brighton, She was at Mise Lestrange’s 
soliocl there long ago, and she went to see 
h ” 


er. 
“And Miss Lestrange told her all about me. 
Wasn't she shocked? : 

“ At ‘any rate, I am not dbocked,” said Mrs. 
Bertram. “It omy makes me love you more. 
I think I understand. Katy knows your 
troubles, and you want to speak to her about 
them.” 

“T want. to see her alone for just ten 
minutes,” answered Gladys. “Oh! Mrs. 
Bertram, don’t think me wicked!” 

“You shall have your favour, Gladys, and 
I don’t think you at all wicked. ow, I 
believe I can improve on your plan, Katy has 
fixed next Monday for her visit, ly Jane 
has asked me to lunch at Meadow View in 
honour of Grace’s engagement. I will accept 
the invitation, and it will be five o'clock 
before I get home, so you and Katy will have 
plenty of time alone together.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Monday afternoon, and in Mrs. Bertram's 
boudoir sat two girls, their low chairs drawn 
close to the biazing fire. Both had once been 
immates of that pleasant home. Both had 
filled the same position there, for one was 
Katy Lestrange and the other Gladys Leslie. 

The very picture of a happy young matron 
was the dootor’s pretty wife, and the way she 
held Miss Lestie’s hand in hers and stroked it 
had something almost motherly in its tender- 
nes. 

“Tam so glad I have told you,” Gladys was 
saying, in her sweet, ead voice. “ Dear Mrs. 
Lestrange, there have been times lately when 
my secret almost drove me mad. I knew you 
hadn't seen much of me, and that I bad in a 
sort of way deceived you, yet I felt you would 
try to help me!” 

“TY will help you g'adly, dearie; but I knew 
part of your story before.” 

“Who could have told you? ” 

“The real Gladys Leslie. When she was 
settled at Bournemouth with her sister in the 
happy home your kindness provided the secret 
seemed to weigh upon her mind, and she 
wrote to me.” 

“What did she say?” 

“ Only that she had felt from the first she 
was not stroug enough for Mrs. Bertram’s 
situation. That lier chest was too weak for 
reading aloud or singing, and she felt so ill 
that she longed to ical the little time that 
remained to her with her sister.” 

“Poor little thing!” and the tears of the 
false Gladys fell thick and fast. 

“She told me too, dear, of the kindness and 
generosity of Miss Sykes, the parlour boarder 
I had met at my sister-in-law’s, and how that 
young lady had insisted on sending her to 
Bournemouth with her sister, and paying all 
the expenses.” 

“Don't,” came from the other girl, sadly. 
“Poor Gladys was so grateful she never 
guessed I did it for my own selfish ends! ” 

Miss Lestrange went on— 

“She told me Miss Sykes had undertaken 
to go to Hertfordshire, and explain everything 
to Mrs, Bertram ; that Miss Sykes was oe 
Brighton for good, and so would be exp 
to no unpleasantpéss from my sister-in-law 
for her part in the transaction. In fact, 
Molly, it might all haye seemed natural 
enough but for one thing: instead of the 
reproachful letter I expected from dear Mrs. 
Bertram, full of lamentations that Miss Leslie 
had failed her at the eleventh hour, I received 
a rapturous thanksgiving for having provided 
her with such a obarming companion a8 
Gladys Leslie. I put two and two together, 
Molly, and speedily decided that for some 
reason or other Miss Sy was masquerading 
et Meadow View under the diguise of a 
humble companion!” 
“But you never guessed why.” 


‘broken to him that, you are the runaway! 





wealth, and wanted to trust to your beauty 
for a while, instead.” , 

The girl who was Lady Meadows, but had 
Fahy borne that title, looked up with a faint 

“Tf have told you of my marriage, but I 
kept back something—I loved my husband 
ssionately, the thought of belonging to 
ff almost consoled me for my brother's 
death. You see, Mrs. Lest: e, I knew my 
husband had no idea of my fortune, and that 
Jack’s death would make me one of the 
richest women in America. I thought he 
loved me for myself alone, and then, when I 
heard him tell some man he had married me 
out of pity, I felt almost mad, and made up 
my mind I would run away and leave bim 
free. I just went back to California, and 
Jack's lawyer wound up the business, and 
shipped my fortune in English securities to 
Liverpool, and when I got there I remembered 
Miss Lestrange, and that mother had been her 
pupil long,.long ago. I found out her address, 
and I went down to see her, and told her I 
was of age, and had more money than I knew 
what to do with, and would pay any sum she 
liked if only she would teach me English 
ways.” 

“I know,” said Katy, softly, “and I do 
believe ' Priscilla, besides her delight in your 
wealth, loved you for your own sake.” 

“Perhaps she did,” admitted Molly, “but 
can't you understand when I heard of Mrs. 
Bertram wanting a companion how I longed 
to go to Meadow View myself.” 

“And now——” 

“Well?” the unacknowledged wife blushed 
rosy red. “Well to confess fhe truth, dear, 
I don’t know exactly what to do next.” 

“T suppose you have seen—-your husband?” 
asked Mrs. Lestrange. 

“Don’t call him.that. I have seen Sir 
Geoffrey dozens of times. He is devoted to 
Mrs. Bertram, and comes nearly every day.” 

“Are you sure Le comes to see Mrs. Ber- § 
tram—isn’t it yourself.” 

“Of course not,” said Lady Meadows, 
firmly ; “ be-never forgets-he is married.” 


“ And the has no suspicions?’ 

“Not the least in the world! Oh, how he 
must have hated me to see me every day, and 
not remember ! ” 

“You have altered very much.” 

“A man ought to know his own wife under 
any circumstances.” 

“ Perhaps,” agreed Katy, cheerfully, “but 
may it please your ladyship, we will leave Sir 
Geoffrey’s sins, both of omission and com- 
mission alone for the present. I have one or 
two questions to ask you, and Mrs. Bertram 
may back any minute now.” 

“Well?” 

“In the first; place—what am I to call you? 
In the second, how long is this charming little 
comedy to go on? In the third, what de you 
mean to do next?” 

“Call me Gladys.” yi 

“TI like Molly much better, but—the other 
questions seem more important.” 

“ You are very unkind to me,” and the girl 
was very nearly crying. “ Haven't I tobd you 
everything? vent I confessed all my 
horrible secret? Well, of course, I expected 
you wroald tele mat 

“And I will help you; deary. Only,” and 
in spite of her sympathy, Mrs. Lestrange 
could not repress a smile, “the first step 
towards ‘helping you is to Gnd out your own 
wishes.” 

“As how-—” 

* Well, do you want Sir Geoffrey to go on 
in his ignorance, or would you like it gently 


wife he lost in America two years asd 
“I think he ought to know that I am 
alive.” 
* Undoubtedly !” 
“But I wouldn't have him think I wanted 





to be acknowledged as Lady Meadows for the 
whole world!” =~ 


passing the 
Gladys Leslie, but at the sams rigs 


assured the wilful young woman has , 
to claim her rightful title.” = 

“ Ye—es U »”» 

“I don’t know much about law,” sii Yn 
Lestrange, ‘but I always fancied q husband 
could claim his wife's society? ” 

“T shouldn’t allow it.” 

“Oh! Then I am to conchude the love yu 
7 _ = feeling for Sir Geoffrey has quite 

Gladys turned away her head, the te 
were in her eyes. 

“You are weey unkind to me. I belisp 
you know exactly what I mean. I do cs 

or my husband, bat unless I know he jops 
me, I will never be more to him than I yp 
now.” 

When Mre, Bertram returned she thouylt 
she had never seen ber present companion 
in better spirits, nor her late one mon 
absent-minded. Pretty Mrs. Lestrange relly 
seemed almost lost in @ reverie. Her anyway 
were long in coming, and often quite wide o 
the point; but her preoccupation was nit 
from of affection, for when Gladys had let 


them alone, Katy told her kind old friend | 


again and again How glad she was to be ons 
more at the Lawn. 

“My husband is awfully good to me, and | 
am the happiest wife in Bont aux Dames, but 
I can never forget your kindness, and it 
— s me foel almost like @ girl again tw be 

ere. 

Mrs. Bertram kissed her warmly. 

“And I am glad to have you. Is it m 
strange, Katy, that of my companions, five 
should have left me to be married, and the 
sixth should entertain the most rooted aver- 
sion to love amd lovers. I have promised to 
ask no questions, but I hope poor little ladys 
had told you her troubles. It is easy to », 

r child! she has some painful secret to dou 
er life.” 

“She has told me everything. It is 
terrible secret,but I think all will come mght 
in the end.” 

“TI suppose it was a lover, and he deserted 
her when he discovered the truth about he 
father.” 

“Please don’t ask me! I can only tl 
you the child was very much in love befor 
ever she went to Bri m, and that I dont 
despair of the man she cared for learmmg ‘ 
value her properly even now. Of one thing! 
am certain, she will marry no one else, %, 
dear Mrs. Bertram, _ mustn't go match: 
making for your sixth companion. 

“Katy! you know perfectly I never wa 4 
matchmaker. If my young friends will mary 
I can’t help it.” 

“Have there been any more weddings # 
Meadow View lately?” inquired Mrs. le 
strange; “surely some of the Meadows mus 
have gone off.": aye 

“Grace is engaged to Charles Neville. 

“One knew it mist come te that just by 
-seeing them, once. By-the-way, Sir Geoffrey 
has come home, hasn’t he?” 

; With bride? 

“With a bride?” 

“No, poor fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. - 
tram, sympathetically; “ and be hae bu 
much chance of bringing a bride to Mew vs 
View. I can’t explain it to you, Kaiy: af 
quite a family matter. But Sir Geofirey 

marry. 
oe Docan't ae want to?” | asked Katy, 
wickedly. “Knowing your little ways J” 
dear old lady, I made sure you w " 
sonne him to — 

Mrs. Bertram 81 , m 

wt course I iekdodieedd them, and Geoff 
comes there most days ; but Gladys won’ 
of love-making, and he, poor fellow, & - 

1 ke i” 

” Katy looked at her old friend gravely 

“T know an American girl, who 
Sir Geoffrey was married eready, 
alowly. ; 
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gracious! Poor fellow! You do 

« Good 4 Poor fe You don't ‘ 
nesn the news of his misfortune is getting 

: fd 

sooty friend didn’t seem to think it exactly 
e misfortune. She was a Miss Sykes, a pupil 
at my sister-in-law’s school. She and Gladys 
Ledlie were great. chums.” 

“Then, depend upon it, she teld Gladys 
ner story, and that is why my favourite is 
alwa i remy cold to Geoff.” 

. story?” 

“Geoffrey did marry in America, and his 
wife ven & Mit Sykes—very likely sister of 

ir! iw. 
“ “lly Bykes has no sister.” 

“Molly! ‘Then it must be herself. Oh! 
Katy, I must tell Geoff. He so wants to find 
his wife.” 

“He has been @ long time making up his 


“Don’t laugh at him, my dear. Poor fel- 
low! he has sore need of pity. e is over 
head and ears in love with Gladys, and he is 
bound hard and fast to. another woman.” 


CHAPTER VI, 

“What on earth can the woman want with 
me!” 
This was Sir Geoffrey's reflection a few days 
later, when he laid down a dainty little note, 
in which Mrs, Lestrange told him she was 
jeaving the Lawn the next day, and shou be 
very pleased if be would call on her that 
afternoon, as she much wished to speak to 
him on a family matter. 

“She's a nice little thing, and I like her 
very much, because she is such a friend of 

Uy matter’ can she 


told, by Jones, that Mrs. 

driving, and Miss Leslie 

ing down with a headache, but he would 
in the drawing-room. 

him very simply. Any doubts 

ave ‘had fot had B felt tnat, how- 

sstly belie usiness of importance 

“Sir Geoffrey,” she said. frankly, when fhe 
first greetings were over, “I fear you thought 
my note impertinent, but, indeed, I oniy 
wished to serve you. I heard incidentally 
you were going to South Africa next month. 
Will you forgive miy seein , and. 
tell me if the report is trne?’ i 

“There is no rudeness in the question,” he 
replied, pleasantly. “1 have made no secret 
of my intentions. Every man and woman in 
the place probably knows that I start directly 
after my sister’s wedding.” 

“I believe—oh, pray forgive me—I know 
the object of your journey. I asked you to 
vome here that I might tell you. Miss Sykes 
is in England. She was at my sister-in-law’s 
school for two years, and only left Brignton 
‘ast August.” 

Sir Geoffrey started. 

— and in og 

“You will forgive me,” w: Katy ; 
“ but it seamed wrong to ‘et you on a hoot-- 
less quest. Do not think your wife bes taken 
tre gople Snow whe I hate tak poe, myo 

Wo people w have told m 
out Bad Leslie.” fig 

“Mi ie! Do mean thaf she knows 
that T am merrell 

She and your wife were at Brighton to- 
6:ther. were perfectly inseparable. You 
may depend it, Sir Geoffrey, whatever 


, O08 knew she told the other. If want 


your wife’s address it i 
Tart ek i.” it is of Gladys you 


an 
she i be, Mrs. Lestrange 
dd her 





In her place stood @ sweet-faced girl, whose 
eyes—was it possible—met his own with loving 
trust, and yet she knew his secret. His un- 
loved wife wae her dearest: friend. 

“ Gladys,” he began, abruptly, and then he 
paused, something in her face seemed to pre- 
vent him from going on. 

“Stop,” she said, gently, her brown ey>s 
fixed on the floor. ‘I must tell you something 
first. -I have deceived Mrs. Bertram and every 
one here, for I am not Gladys Leslie. She, 
es is dying of consumption at Bourne- 
mouth. We were close friends, and she lent 
me all she had, her name, because I 


know what to call myself!” 

“You did not know?” much bewildered. 

“No,” and now ~*~ looked up at him with 
@ strange, sweet smile. “ Miveryone has always 
called me Molly Sykes, but——” r 

The sentence was never finished, for like a 
flash of lightning the truth dawned on Sir 
Geoffrey; amd in another moment his wife was 
in his arms! 

2 ° * _ . 

ae Jane and her unmarried daughters 

i to the Dower House, Gracie and her 
husband reign at the Court, for Edith Neville 
has at last found a partner for life, and, marry- 
ing a French count, left her family to the 

ful Ee ge me of their home where gentle 

Mrs. Nevil bereee into the most doating 


of ‘ 

veryone knows that Sir Geoffrey met his 
wife in the far West, and married her before 
he knew she was an American heiress. Every- 
one cyte too, that a eee 
parted them, and they were only restored to 
each other more than two years after their 


ay Mm f 

But Sir Geoffrey and his Gladys (he never 
called her by any other mame) never minded 
their friends end neighbours being aware of 
the clouds of their early married hie, for they 
know quite well that everyone regards them 
now as the happiest couple of their acquaint- 


Ce. 

“Yes,” Lady Jane is wout to observe, with 
a satisfied smile, “my boy @ great 
heiress, and he ond his wife are simply devoted 
to each other, there was a sli Taisunder- 
standing at first which m for more 
than two years, but that is all over and for- 
gotten now. It was ony a ‘ Fémily Matter! 


[THe EvD.} 


—_—— 


ONE PRAYER. 


I cover not the miner’s gold, 
Nor mansions of the great, 
Nor flashing gems of worth untold, 
Nor any peer’s estate ; 
And in pursuit of pleasure I 
No moments cast away, ; 
Nor would I lose for honours high 
One thought by night or day. 


Though Love is e’er a potent name, 
For Love I make no plea, i 

Nor do I hope the heights of fame 
Shall e’er be won by me; 

And when each morn and eventide 
I kneel in humble prayer, ; 

I. do not.ask my days should glide 
Away. unmarked by care. 


But, though I wealth and fame despise 
And pleasures vain forego, q 
And, though Love wins from me no sigbs, 
Nor abject terror woe, 
If I have griefs and ills to bear, 
With tears mine eyelids smart, 
God give to me, howe’er I fare, 
A brave and merry heart! 
: es 
Bit Corzector.—-“ I’ve been carrying this 
‘bill against you for so long that it’s almost 
worn out.” Skinner: “They certainly do 
make a miserable quality of paper nowadays.” 









Gems 


Some people are naturally polite and others 
have favours to ask. 

Tue passion of acquiring riches in order to 
support @& vain expense corrupts the purest 
souls, 

Ovs business undoubtedly is not to see what 
lies dimly ata distamce, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand 

THE man with but one idea in his head is 
sure to exaggerate that to topheaviness, and 
thas he loses his equilibrium. 


A. MORAL wrapped up in sugar goes down 
certainly, but it may be feared that it only 
goes down because of the sugar. 

Tae materials of work are almost as impor- 
tant as the work itself. The name of Phidias 
would be unknown to-day had Phidias wrought 
in wax. 

Hvnrirp results are worse than none. We 
must force nothing, but be partakers oF the 
divine patience. All haste implies weakness. 
Time is as cheap as space. 

It is while you are patiently toiling at the 
little tasks of life that the meaning and sha 
of the great whole of lite dawns upon you. It 
is while you are resisting little temptations 
that you are growing stronger 


To die without having won a friend—a true 
and loved heart comrade—is to die a failare. 
No amount of fame or wealth or power can 
make up for this lack. To be without a 
friend is to be without the seal of highest suc- 
cess. 

Noxs of our natural desires are in them- 
selves evil; but, they all need wisdom and 
firmness to control, to guide, and to grade 
them. To make the best also the most power- 
ful is the secret of all moral progress. To 
bring this about no factor is so efficient as 
conduct. 





Vistroe (at insane asylum): “Who is that 
poor fellow who jumpe and yells so whenever 
your door-bell rings?” Keeper: “Ob, he 
used to be ni t assistant in a chemist’s shop. 
There are lote of those chaps in here.” 


A Cross Partnr.—‘“(Mother,” eaid a littl 
girl, looking up from her book, “what does 
transatlantic’ mean?’ “Oh, across 
Atlantic, of course. Don't bother 
“Does ‘trans’ always mean across! e 
suppose ‘it does. If you don’t stop bothering 
me with your questions, you'll go to bed.” 
“Then does ‘transparent’ mean a croes 
parent?” Ten minutes later that little gpl 
was resting on her tiny couch. 


me.” 


’ 


Neovssany Precavtions.—Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever is gold or silver plate 
delivered from the Assay Office without the 
hallmark: If a private person wishes to 
ascertain the carat value of a piece of gold or 
silver plate, procured abroad, and submits it 
to the Assay Office to be tested, it is duly 
assayed, and the owner informed of ite carat 
value; but if it does not correspond to one of 
the standards, no matter what its value may 
be, it is smashed and returned to the owner im 
pieces. Extreme precautions are observed to 
prevent fraudulent hall - marking, or the 
stamping of articles with a higher carat 
mark than they actualy are; and to pre- 
vent ruthless breaking owing to deficiency 
in carat value. One assay master and 
two warders are compelled by law to be pre- 
sent when any plate is being marked or 
broken, To prevent tampering with the hall- 
marking dies, they are always kept in a stron 
box, whenever they are not in use, fitted wit. 
three different locks, the key, of cach lIoek 
being retained by one of the trio. These pre- 
cautions are absolutely necessary because the 
manufacturer is entirely at the mercy of the 
assayers. 
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ANNIE’S” ORDEAL 


SHORT STORY 





ee 


T was a brisk, frost-touched autumn 
afternoon, the city streets alive 
with autamn toilettes, the shop 
windows glittering like extra 
sized kaleidoscopes, and some- 

tming ot the warmth and glow of the season 

to swim before Barbara Dale’s eyes 

_as she turned the pretty bomet round and 

round in her hands and scrutinised its rich 

trimming and the bunch of white grapes that 
drooped over its side. 

“She'll spoil those ribbons,” bg orn little 
Annie Kent, who stood nervously behind the 
counter. - 

“Hush!” returned another girl, who ke 
her eye on the possible purchaser, even whiie 
she was showing hats to another customer. 
~ Z think she’s going to buy it.” 

“Three guineas?” she suddenly asked. 
“Did you say three?” 

Annie answered with a little nod. 

“ But isn’t that awfully dear?” pleaded the 
girl. “In Gloucester none of the milliners 
think of asking more than two for a bonnet.” 

Annie smiled a little. 

“J don’t think they would sell this class 
of bonnet in Gloncéster,” said she. 

“But I wasn’t prepared to_pay more than 
forty or forty-five shillings at the most.” 

“We can show you a very nice hat for two 
pounds,” mterposed Miss. Brown, while her 
customer was slowly opening her purse. 

He Oh, yes, I don’t doubt it; but—I want 

t 1s. ” 





Barbara Dale’s on were ,fairly greedy as 
she gloated over the white grapes and the 
foamy lace. 

“Couldn’t you let me have this for two 
pounds?” she pleaded, 

“Quite impossible,” said Miss Brown, gently 
bnt firmly. “ We have a customer to whom it 
is half promised already. She will probably 
be here this afternoon.” 

Barbara glanced apprehensively up. She 
was not au fait in the little: tricks of the 
millinery trade, and she did so long for the 
pretty gewgaws. 

She was only a country girl, but she was 
ambitious to lead the fashion in Gloucester, 
and she wanted to wear the bonnet at a certain 
musicale which Mrs. Eltham was going to give 
at Eltham Hall. She had never been invited | 
there before, and she: desired to “make an | 
impression.” ; 

“T must have the bonnet,” she said. 

“Let me try it on you,” coaxed Annie Kent. 
“It’s very becoming. Look in the glass for | 
yourself.” 

Barbara surveyed her own rosy-cheeked 
reflection, 

Yes, it was very beccming, but she. had 
only two pounds left. Ob, if she had only 
refrained from buying that crystal fringe at 
the fancy shop! Her dress would have been 
pie! nice without it, and now-—— 

There was a sudden crashing sound at the 
door. Miss Cole's horses had taken umbrage 
at something; the carriage»pole had come 
violently in contact with a lamp post. 

Miss Cole ran to the door. 

“T knew those horses wouldn’t stand,” 
cried she. “Send the hat home at once, Miss 
Brown.” 

In the meiée w sovereign dropped from the 
money that Miss Coles had left on the counter, 
and fell directly at Miss Dale’s feet. 

She drew a quick breath, glanced around her 
a second, and then, in the moment when everv- 
one’s attention was directed to the rearing 
horses and the collecting crowd outside, she 
stéoped and picked it up 

“Pil take the hat,” she said, hurriedly. 
“quick, please! I have to catch a train.” 

Annie Kent ran to put wp the box, and 
when Miss Brown came back from the. window, 


“Look!” she cried. “She bought the.bon- 
net.” 
good bargain she thad of it,” said 
Miss Brown. “It's the prettiest bonnet in 
stock, except that Paris thing that Miss Cole 
bought. And by-the-way——~” 

“What are you looking for?” 

“The money Miss Coie .paid for it.” 

“It's there, isn’t it—in a little pile? I saw 
her put it there.” 

“But its short a sovereign!” 

“Tt can’t be! I saw her count it out.” 

“So did I. It’s sa A strange! But it’s a 
pound short! Annie, do you know where that 
money is?” 

Miss. Brown’s eyes glittered. She came 
close to Annie, and seized her by the arm. 

“ Annie, I know all your history,” said she, 
in a sibilant whisper. “I know why it 
devolves upon you to support your mother— 
why your brother was obliged to flee the coun- 
try. I know that Madam Varley was advised 
against employing one of such a family. 
Annie, if you've taken that. money, give it 
back at once, and I'll never, never betray 
you!” ‘ 

. 1? ” 

“The money is gone. . You were aloné here, 
— you have taken it!” 


a f 


The sky was studded with the fiery points 
of ten thousand stars, their electric brilliance 
contrasting strangely with the red glow of the 
light in . Kent's’ kitchen window. 

Annie noticed even this detail in the land- 
scape as she hurried down the steep road from 
the railway station. , 

‘The dried leaves on an old, half-dead oak- 
tree rustled in the keen wind; the distant 
bark of a fox on the hillside startled her. 

At one time it seemed as if she would have 
scarcely strength to reach the little red house 
under the leafless muples. 

“T never thought to come home this way!” 

As she lifted her hand to the latch, the door 
swung open, revealing a Rembrandtesque glow 
of ruddy firelight, and her mother, all cloaked 
and shawled, stood before her. 

“Why, Annie,” she cried, “is this a sur- 
prise? My own dear little Annie, it was so 
good of you! And I’ve so longed to see you! 
To think, too, that you should be just in time 
for Mrs. Hawtree’s Hallowe'en party! Harry 
sent a special invitation for you. How did he 
know that were coming home for Hal- 
lowe’en? Tell me,” with a second kiss, “ was 
he in the secret? Oh, I am so glad to see 
ou!” 
a! Annie drew a quick, gasping breath. 

“No,” said she, “I knew nothing of any 
Hallowe’en patty, At Mrs. Hawtree’s, is it? 
But Tm so tired and cold! Mother, I want 
to rest. I'd rather stay at home this even- 
ing.” z 

x look of disappointment crept over the 
wrinkled litule face under the red-bordered 
hood. Mrs. Kent tried to smile, however. 

“Well, dear,” she said bravely, “only I 
promised to be there, and——” 

“ How selfish T am!” thought Annie, with a 
despairing pang. “Is there no redeeming 
element left in me?’ Why need I spoil her 
innocent happiness for this ore evening? Why 
cannot I keep my dismal story until to-mor- 
row?” 

“Mother,” she said, aloud, “we will go. 
We'll keep Hallowe’en together, just as we did 
in the old times. Come, mother; ’'m ready!” 
The Hawtrees’ farmhouse was full of merry- 
makers that night. The huge, moss-fringed 
logs blazed up the wide chimney—-the young 
people were gathered round the hearthstone. 
Harry Hawtree’s frank brown eyes sparkled 
at sight of the shy little figure behind Mrs, 
Kent. 

“Annie,” he cried, “I am so glad! 
like home to have you back among us!” 
Annie smiled faintly, 

“He wouldn’t say so if he knew,” she 


It’s 





she held up the money exultantly. 





thought. ‘“ Mother wouldn't look so happy if 


—= 
; wouldn't flock so to shake bands with m i 
they knew that Madam Varley had dig 
me ior—stealing! And the neighbour» 
A. sudden shout of rustic laughter distur) 
the sorrowful current of her reflections, 
had surrounded her like a group of ery 
besiegers. ‘ 
“ Look—look!” they cried. “Every other 
nut has snapped away except Harry aj 
Annie. And they’re blazing peacefully wogether 
side by side. Annie! do you know what thy 
means?” ~ 
Annie’s pale cheeks flamed. inte a delicatp 


rose. 


said she, catching up the poker and ‘strikig> 
the two blazing nuts apart. 

“ Annie, what are you doing?” cried ono of 
the girls. “You are interfering with fate!” 

But Harry Hawtree had seized the oid. 
fashioned brass tongs and replaced the mits 
exactly where they were before. 

“It shall be so,” he said, quietly. 

Annie looked at him a moment wit) large 
ores full of tears; then vanished like g 

ow, and took refuge in the old hal, 
where the starlight, streaming throngh the 
fanlights of the door, made odd arabesques on 
the floor like silver embroidery. She sst cown 
on the bettom stair, and let her head sink 
into her hands. 

“TI wish I had not come,” she said, with a 
smothered sob. “Oh, I wish I had not 
come!” + 

Xe Angie, love, do you think you can escape 

me?” 


She looked up with a start. Harry's brown 
eyes were shining into hers. He tad sestvi 
himself beside her on the stair—it was one o! 
those wide, cae vere wld staircases that they 
built when last century was young—ani 
his arnr was around her waist. 

‘F love you, Annie,” he whispered “i 
don’t know that I should ever have had tie 

eto tell you if it hadn’t been for our 
two chestnuts blazing together so cheerfully; 
but I can’t keep it to myself any longer. Di 
you know, dear, that I was born on Hallow- 
een? Do you wonder that I believe in its 
omens? -Sweet, 1 love you! And my father 
and mother love you, too, Nothing would 
make them happier than——” 

“Stop!” she gasped. “ You mustn't. say 
any more. J—I~——” 

At-that moment there came a knocking at 
the old door beyond.» 

A woman stood there, shivering with cold, 
and wrapped in a serge cloak, lined and 
hooded ; 


“Ts Annie Kent here?” she asked. “I'v 
been to her hhouse, and the neighbours told 
me—-—” 

“Miss Brown!” ‘Annie had started up. 
deadly pale, with two scarlet spots glowing 0 


her cheeks. “I—I know what you have come 
for! But don’t tell them to-night. It’s 
Hallowe’en.. Let me have one more night of 


peace—only one!” 

Miss Brown advanced, with pleading oyes 
and outstretched hands, : 

“But I must speak, Annie,” she said. 
“Don’t. look so frightened; dear; _ it’s all 
— news. We've found the thing that was 
ost. That girl who bonght the three-cuines 
bonnet brought the money back. She said 
she picked it up on the floor. And then— 
and then her conscience pricked her, and she 
eouldn’t rest day or night. And macam 
is so sorry—and oh, Annie, can you ever for 
give us? 

Annie’s face ‘had grown radiant. She 
turned to Harry Hawtree with the sweetes 
stnile he had ever seen. Peete 

“Mr. Hawtree,” said she, “this is Miss 
Brown, from Madam Varley’s. She has 
come to—visit me. 1 think’ mother and ! 
must go back home with her now.” x 
“But not until the games are over,” per 
suaded hospitable Harry, “I'll introduce 
you to my mother at once, Miss Brown 
T hope we can induce you to stay and spend 





she knew that I had lost my place. The girls 


the evening with us.” 



































“ Nobody bebieves in Hallowe'en nongeny,” | 
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i stayed, and mingled in the 
Bo Mie Prmsking with real enjoyment. 
ay fo would not fish her fortune out of 
ae lasing bow! of spirits, nor yet enter the 
darkened room ty see if her lover’s face was 
ing into the mirror over her shoukier. — 
wa y fortune is told already,” she said, 
smiling, a8 she sat close beside kind Mrs. 
Hawtree. “Tye found my fate, and I’ve 
sea my lover's face. At Jeast, I think I 
MTS, Annie, I'm so thankful!” she whis- 
“For Harry hain’t been more’n half 
ie since you went away. I think he de- 
serves you, dear, for he loves you so well.” 
When the three women arrived at the little 
cottage on the hill, Mrs. Kent conducted Miss 
Brown into the warm sitting-room, while 
Annie lingered without, to bid Harry good- 


bye. 
“There, on the carpet, ley a letter, where the 
ters wife, on her way past, had 
slipped it under the door. 
. Kent read it, her slight form thrilling 
and quivering with excitement. 

“This will be good news to Annie,” she 
said, “Yet I knew that sooner or later it 
must come. That old bank cashier is dead, 
and on his death-bed he bas confessed that he 
did the deed for which my poor boy is suffer: 
ing punishment. Jt was he who forged, the 
heque and threw the blame on Annie’s only 
brother. And the Kent name is clear at last. 
Oh, Miss Brown, my Annie will be so glad!” 

And at the self-same moment, in the white 
starlight outside, Harry Hawtree was saying 
to Annie,— 

“Confess, darling, that there’s no niglit in 
all the year like Hallowe'en. We'll make it 
our chief festival, won't we?” 

And Annie was answering,— 

“Yes, Harry, we will.” 





Facetize 


“Brt she used to be considered quite a 
beauty.” “That was before her father failed.” 
“Jonna says he doesn’t owe a dollar in the 


world.” “H’m; shrewd trades 1 
deals with!” er; " ry, 


“Warr do you carry your money—in your 
yess?” “When I'm broke Ido, but when I 
have @ wad I carry it in my waistcoat.” 

“Or course, John is a thoroughly English 
tame,” “Oh, I don’t know.” “Oh, but: it is, 
The ‘h’ you'll notice, isn’t sounded at. all.” 

“Waar do you think of divorce?” asked 
someone of a young girl. “Oh, I don’t know! 
1 hadn't thought of getting married yet.” 

Histowy “Paorrsson: “Mr. Littlebranes, 
how did Cesar die?” Mr. Littlebranes: “Ob 
——too many Roman punches, I believe,” 

_ Mistaxss: “Lina, who was the man I saw 
m your company last evening?” Lina: 

Madam, that was a distant brother of mine.” 

Tas young man who would waste time kiss- 
ing a y girl's hand would eat the brown 


paper lea 
he, Ya ve the hot-bouse grapes for 


‘Travis (enteri gg. ’s office th 
a4 "busy day: “Poneybor, were you 
ba git ae ‘osey boy : es, I am 


nee keeping bachelor’s hall, I wnder- 
1” “Temporarily, yes.” “What kind 


of wsuceess are you making of it?” “Well, 


there is only one I : 
that.” * brag can say in answer to 
my wife doesn’t know the detaile mighty earns 
“Do you know, colonel,” aid the beautiful 
widow, “that I had » strange thrill ‘the 
tame vs ona eng “So sid I,” he 
answered. was just one ad once 
tone ee out in: a hotel where I was 


“An, yes,” said Aunt Sary, “ Jennie’s 3} 
great singer. Some day she'll be a regular | 
belladonna! ” | 
“Heito, Doc! What are you doing?” 
“Trying to kill time.” “(Why don’t you pre- 
scribe for him?” 

“T seg through my error,” said the boy who | 


ball. And Jones forgave him 


Sxa Cartan: “There is ne hope! The ship 
is dooméd! In an hour we will all be dead!” 
Seasick Passenger: “Thank Heaven!” 
Onator: “And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
just a few more words-—-—”’ Reporter (to 
vy): “Bring mo a few more quires of paper, 
quick.” 

Hacking Korr: “I wouldn’t trast myself in 
the hands of Dr. Emdde; I don’t like special- 
ists.” Chilson Fever:' “What is his speci- 
ality?” Hacking Koff: “Post mortems.” 

A apr, who has been “cook hunting” re- 
cently, says that one of the domestics whom 
she interviewed refused to engage with her 
when she found there was no carpet on the 
back stairs. 


Warts: “I don’t approve of this idea of 
burying every eminent citizen with a brass 
band.” Potts: “It would not be so bad, 
though, if they'd bury @ brass band with each 
eminent citizen.” 

A CLERGYMAN recently went to preach in a 
church unfamiliar to him. “You must do 
your best to keep your voice up, sir,” said the 
churchwarden. “Our church is very unfor- 
tunate in its agnostic effects!” 

“Bur are you sure, Madeline, that there are 
not times when you régret our engagement?’ 
“Haven't I had Lad gga from many men— 
handsome, honourable, cultivated men—and 
yet” (tenderly), “didn’t I choose you, dear?” 

“Ys; my wife is learning Delsarte, m 
ainhnes is earning elocution, and my boy 4 
learning the mandolin. Oh, we shall soon be 
the most accomplished family in town,” 
“We! what are you learning, pray?” “To 
endure.” 


He stole softly upstairs, and in the dim 
light began to rock the cradle and croon. 
“What's the matter, John?” asked his wife, 
sleepily. “The bady wash (hic) restless, 
m’dear,” replied John, “an’ I got up t’ quiet 
him.” “ You had better come to bed, John; 
the baby is in here with me.” 

Borvs (aspiring author) : “ Naggus, did you 
read that list novel of mine?” Naggus 
(literary editor): “Yes, I read it. If I re 
member rightly, in the next to. the last chapter 
the hero and heroine were drowned.” “ But 
they were resuscitated in the last chapter.” 
“J was afraid they, would be. I didn’t reac 
the last chapter, Borus.” 


Hovsexeverr: “How long did you remain 
in your Jast place?” Applicant: “Sure I left 
in wa . . There was no plazin’ the leddy 
at all at all.” “Whimsical, was she?” “Tn- 
dade she was that. The first’ night she com- 
| plained. because I boiled the tay, an’ th’ ve 

next morning she complained because I di 
not boil the coffee. Thin I left.” 

“ Henry asked me to be his wife last night,” 
she told. her chum. “Oh, I’m so delighted, 
Gertrude. And how did it happen?” “Wel, 
he asked me, and I said ‘Yes,’ and then he 
just stood up and folded his arms.” “ What! 
He was no miore interested than that?” 
“Oh, but you see I was in them when he fo'ded 
them,” 

Towns: “ Bighed had a signed article in the 
paper yesterday; it was printed just as he 
wrote it.” Brown: “You don’t say? I sup- 
pose he’s tickled to death.” Towns: “Not 
exactly. The article reads:——‘ Dear Editor,—. 
Jobn Bizhed is one of the handsomest and 
most popular youme men in uptown society. 

t 


| 





“Every married man is the master of his 
own house,” says the Cynical Bachelor, “as 
long as he stays away from it.” 

Puysreran’s Wire 
out to-day?” Physician: ‘ 
ful! The pavements are one giar 

He (before the wedding) : ‘ 


“How is the walking 
Beautiful, beauti- 


‘You are sure 


broke through Jones’s window with a snow- | you. won't be nervous at the altar?” She 


{four times a widow); “I never have beex 
yet.” 

“Dan, wat wud yez call a man who stole ¢ 

gallon av whisky and drank it, and got th, 
jimjams?” “Begorra, I think I'd call him 
a snake-thief !” 
A Covunrry church fair netted eleven shil- 
lings, five law-suits, an incendiary fire, and 
a broken leg. Some de better than this, bat 
they don’t have any more fun in it. 

“Ary you @ marrying man?” was asked 
of a sombre-looking gentleman at a recent, up- 
town reception. “ Yes, sir,” was the prompt 
reply; “I'm a clergyman.’ 

Foreman : “In ‘what column shall T put. the 
acevunt of the man who fell and broke his 
backbone?” Editor (busy writing a leader): 
“Spinal column, of course. 

An umbrella dealer tells “ how to open an 
umbrella without damaging it.” It would be 
more important to knuw how to take your 
eyes off an umbrella without losing it. 

“Am I to understand that you were dis 
charged from the army for a mere breach of 
etiquette?” queried the interested friend. 
“Yes, sir,” boldly: asserted Colonel Blupber. 
“What was it?” “Turning my back to the 
enemy.” 

“ Dip you ever go tobogganing, Mr, Winter- 
wheat?” “No,” said the old man; “but I 
once stepped into, the lift well, and fell down 
four stories in three-tenths of a second. That 
is fast enough for me. I’m getting too old 
for much excitement.” 

“ Dip she have a rawhide when she assaulted 
you?” asked the magistrate of a meek gentle- 
man who accused his wife of assault with 
intent to kill. “No, your Worship,” said the 
poor man, feeling of himself tenderly; “I'm 
the one that had the raw hide; in fact, I have 
it still!” 

Mrs. Honeynove: “Dear me! I can’t seo 
what can keep Charles out so late. Here it is 
eleven o'clock. He’s a regular slave to his 
business.” Mrs. Twicemarried (pityingly) : 
“That's what I thought of my first husband, 
dear; but the second knows it’s always best 
to get home by dinner-time.” 

A sToLID countryman was observed to adopt 
the constant practice of filling his pig to re- 
= one day and starving it the next. On 

ming asked his reason for doing so, he replied : 
“Why, can't you see that it’s because.I like 
to have my bacon with a strake of fat and a 
strake of lane, one after t’other?” 


A GENTLEMAN once asked a little girl, an 
only child, how many sisters she had, and was 
told three or four. Her mother asked her. 
when they were alone, what induced her to tell 
such an untruth. “Why, mamma,” cried 
Mary, “I did not want him to think that you 
were so poor that you hadn’t but one child.” 


Mistress (to cook): “Why, Bridget, what 
in the world are you doing?” Bridget: “Sure 
it’s the docthor tould me Oi must take, oirow 
for me blood, an’ O’jm trying to melt down 
the poker, bad cess to it!” Mistress: “ But. 
gracious, Bridget, you can’t drink hot melted 
iron!” Bridget: “Thep Oi’ll lave it till it 
cools.” 

“My dear friend, I must ask you to lend 
me at once five shillings; I have left my 
purse at home, and haven't a farthing in ary 

kets!” “I can’t lend you five. shillings 
just now, but can put you in the way of gettin; 
the money at once! “You ere extremely 
tind.” »“ Here’s twopence; drive home on the 





Please print this in your society column and 
oblige, yours truly, John Bighed.’” 


wam and fetch your purse.” 
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By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon's Destiny,”’ “ Ivy’s Peril,” ‘‘ Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


CHAPLER XV. 

ORD DESMOND and the man who 
had tried so desperately to become 
his son-in-law oth trembled as 
Mrs. Venn announced the death of 


i t & , 
; We (‘| 
= their victim. 


Both had loved the dead girl as wéll, per- 





haps, as they were capable of loving any tag. 


except themselves; but both of them h 
sought their own happiness and safety before 


Both Henry Marsden and Noel Desmond 
knew that they had done their best to weary 
the poor child of life. 

She had yielded to their will In a few 
days’ time she would have been the wife of the 
one, the victim of the othet’s bygone sin, and 
now she had escaped them. 

A stronger power than any earthly one had 

‘ get their captive free. ‘lho tender, trusting 
spirit that had suffered so much would know 
pain or sorrow never more. 

The elder man was the first to recover the 
hock of the sudden news, and answered his 
soformant : 

“Dead!” he exclaimed, angrily. 
believe it! She can’t be dead! 
well as possible a week ago.” 

Mra. Venn did not contradict him; she was 
8 woman of few words. Calmly,and with what 
seemed to the two men provoking deliberation, 
she unfolded a paper and put it in Lord Des 
mond’s hands. 

It was a certificate of death, properly filled 
&p, and signed with the name of Jonas Gale, 
eetting forth that WBileen Desmond, aged 
eighteen, had died at five o'clock on that very 
day of syncope. 

arsden snatched it from his host and cast 
his eyes over ite contents. Then he said, an- 


“TI won't 
She was as 


y: 

“Why was not further advice sent for? 
Why was her life entrusted to « second-rate 
country apothecary? I call it infamous!” 

“Then you'd better tell Miss Desmond so,” 
eaid Mrs. Venn, with a sniff of triumph. “I 
wanted a gentleman from Whitby called in, 
end Mr. Gale was al! for sending to some 
| ewe man in London; but Miss Desmond, she 

ght more of economy than her sister's life, 
or maybe I'd had differerit news for you.” 

“JI shoald like to see her,’ said Marsden, 
aowly. 

“ Who--Miss Desmond? She's asleep, and 
wan't be disturbed til] morning.” 

“No, Eileen.” 

Mrs. Venn scowled at him. 

“You had a good deal to do with the kili- 
ing of her, I’m thinking. I wonder you're so 
anxious to look ai your work!” 

“Peace, woman!’ said Lord, Desmond, an- 

itatively. “Take My. Marsden to tha 
room. I cannot come myself. It would re- 
mind me too much of her mother.” 

“TY shall not take him,” said Mrs. Venn, 
ee “Tf he rings the bell the housekeeper 
‘will show him the way. I don’t think she’s 
gone to bed.” 

Left alone, the two men looked at each 
other: it was Lord Desmond wlo broke tha 
silence. 

“I’m an old man,” he began, feebly, “and 
she was my favourite child. Her death comes 
hard on ov.” 

“And how does it come on me, do you 
think?” demanded Marsden, bitterly. “I 
worshipped her. She was the light of my 
£ 


“1 did my best,” protested the peer. “EF 
tried hard to bring about your marriage. I 
don’t think I ought to be the sufferer because 
it has become impossible. I think those papers 
ought to be destroyed,” 
“I daresay,” mockingly. 


“T am an old man,” persisted Lord Des- 
mond, “My child is gone from me, and I 
may soon follow her. For her sake have pity.” 

He had touched @ softer chord in Marsden's 
nature, ~The latter answered slowly: 

“People call me a hard man, but I never 
break my word. I promised her I would give 
her those papers on her wedding-day, and I'll 
hold to it. ey shall be buried. with her.” 

Mrs. naar — ds ae unsummoned, i 

ing as silver lamp. It was strange , 
Mad os she had been a her young lady, her 
eyes were quite dry and teariess 

She did not seem in the least grief-stricken, 
though excited and eager. * en attributed 
her manner to the morbid enjoyment often 
manifested by her class in the gloomy trap- 
pings of death, 

She never yang a syllable. In perfect silence 
he followed her through mazes of long ‘pas- 
ee ee ee 

ouse, 


Mrs. Venn opened the door -and motioned 
them to enter. The housekeeper retreated, 
and Marsden went in alone, Mrs. Venn return- 
ing to a seat she seemed to have occupied 

ore by the side of the bed. 

He-had never seen death before. Possessing 
no near relations and few friends, it came 
about that he had never been called on to 
watch the last sleep of one dear to him. 

There was nothing terrible or alarming abot 
this death-bed. Sileen, dressed in a soft, 
white robe, lay as though asleep, her golden 
hair floating round her like a veil, her waxen 
hands crossed on her heart, her countenance 
as pure and peaceful as in life. 

Save that she did not move a muscle, sava 
that her face and hands had assumed a colour- 
less waxen hue, she seemed more like one 
asleep. Mrs. Veun (how she got them Marsden 
marvelled) had —_ sprays of hot-house 
flowers about the fair, girlish form. Vases full 
of rare exotics bloomed on the table, their 
scent almost overpowering. 

“Tt is better so,” said the old woman, look- 
ing at Marsden keenly. “There was only 
= ering for her at Desmondville ; she is better 

He did not touch the white, still fingers, ha 
did not attempt ty press his lips to the calm 
features; he was thinking that Eileen had 
been taken from him as suddenly as her 
mother, and this time there was no one on 
whom he could wreak his vengeance. : 

The next day Maude appeared as usual, 
but, to Marsden’s surprise, she seemed unable 
to bear any allusion to her sister. 

“TI never wanted her to die!” she said, in 
answer to his questions. “I did not like her, 
but I never wanted her death. Mrs. Venn 
calls me her murderess, and all last night I 
had the child’s sud face haunting me!” 

It was a very quiet funeral; the engage- 
ment to Marsden had never been announced, 
but he attended it, walking side by side with 
Lord Desmond as though he had an equal 
right to mourn the dead girl. 

The old father recognised Basi] Courtenay, 
and saw his meeting with Mrs. Venn. 

Perhaps, too late, remorse stirred his heart, 
perhaps he recollected how this handsome 
soldier had saved his child from certain death 
and realised at last the cruel part he played 
in P owes the two Heaven had drawn to- 
gether 


They found Maude unusually excited when 
they came back to the dreary house. 

A report was abroad that Miss Courtenay 
was dying, and it seemed to agitate Miss 
mer almost beyond all power of self- 
control. 





“Was she one of your patients?” asked 


— 
ee 


Marsden, bitterly, when they were ; 
“x dati inpelacetane you i ed tlt sen, 
“T learned one or two strange thing; ; 

visit to London—among these, ine? it ay 

mode by which you and your aunt raised ap 
income,” 

Maude trembled. 

“Who told you?” 

“ Never mind.” * 

“There was no harm in it; we hays cured 
several people of most painful disorders,” 

“I daresay. Was Miss Courtenay ong 9: 
them?” 

“ She wag not.” 

“That is a good thing, for there seams jij). 
hope of her recovery. 
abroad that Mr. Westwood is expected x 
Vivian “Court, and that even now at the 
eleventh hour Love may rob Death of hiy 
victim |” 

Maude’s eyes gleamed with a vindictive 
passion terrible to behold, 


it costs me my life I will separate this 
ftwo!” . 

But early the next morning a note wis 
brought her which told her she had failed in 
her evil purpose. 

Cyril Westwood could not he prevented 
writing to inform bis cousin her wickedness 
was discovered. 

“I know everything,” ran the letter, which 
had no formal beginning, ‘‘and I write to tel! 
you that I will never willingly look upon your 
face again, and this is the last communication 
you will ever receive from me. 
act, however base, I might forgive, but the 
steady, relentless persecution practised on my 
darling, through two weary months, I will 
never pardon! [ look on you as something 
too cruel and terrible to be a woma! 
Dorothy is saved, and, the doctor tells me, 
out of danger; but, mark my words, had she 
died I would have charged you in a crimipal 
court with wilful murder. 

“T shall not leave the Court uatil I can 
take my wife with me, and I can warn jou 
“omy story wil] be known to every member cf 

r-family. 1 cannot answer for my mother. 
but not one of my other relations or Dorothy's 
will ever recognise you again. You get of 
free, Heaven having sp my darling’s life; 
but beware how you attempt further victims 
Dr. Macdonald, of Harley Street, will have 
his eye upon you, and you will not escape 4 
second time so easily. I need hardly add 
everything will be told to Mr. Robert Emes- 
cliff and his parents, so that you had better, 
once for all, give up the idea of entering ther 
family !” aes 

She read it through and tossed it im the 
fire. Not until every vestige of it had dis 
appeared did she notice Marsden watching 
her with a strangely sinister expression. He 
too had had some letters which «ppearet 
di “Eg 

“Well!” 


“Your correspondence did not come by 
ost, but was sent by special messenger from 
ivian Court. I hear from the servants be 
told them Miss Courtenay is better! 

“ Yes.” 

Marsden looked at her critically. |. 

“Perhaps Mr. Westwood has arrived! 

“He has.” ; 

“ And he has discovered that you played n° 
small part in his friend’s illness, and there- 
fore, in spite of your cousinship, declines the 
honour of further intercourse. Am I right, 
i Dees. é 
“ Are you a magician?” é 
i Nothing of the sort! Well, your = 
is spoilt in England. Do you think wit 
such a family as the Delavals against yo. 
ou and your aunt will ever be allowed again 
reap rich harvests from credulous fools! 
“Perhaps not.” ‘ . 
“Mr. scliff will certaimly draw back. 























There is & Tumour | 


“ Never!” she cried; bitterly ; “Never! 1 > 


One sudden , 



































“J would not marry him for anything’ / 
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Fanty having to hear of the Courtenays 
perpetually!” 

“I wonder you don’t emigrate.” 

“I think 1 shall,” said Maude, slowly. “I 
am going to write te my aunt (she is now 
at Brompton) and ask her advice.” 

_“Wait a moment, I want to speak to you. 
You know when I propesed to your sister I 
was what the worl calls @ rich man?” 

“I don’t see how that affects me!” 

“Listen! I was called to London on busi- 
ness. Do you know while there I heard of 
the failure of a bank in which the  freaed 
part of my property was invested ? have 
* few hundreds a year left, but practically I 
shall have to begin life again.” s 

x So shall J.” 

__ Lam tired of Europe,” went on Marsden. 

1 loved your sister better than I knew, and 
I shall never get over her Joss here. I am a 
_ man of business, prudent and far-seeing. 
tes possess @ gift which fthough, as you 
= proved, capable of being turned to 
yaad ag property used must realise 

une. . i 
or together?” hy should we uot cast in 

a op understand.” 

will put it more plainly. You can’t go 
- America by canna without very euies 
‘nee of — fleeced by pretended assis- 
ts. You will be entirely at the mercy of 
sone crafty entrepreneur, You are too young 
start alone without provoking scandal If 
Jou arrive in the New World as @ married 
saa omy a hutaed devoted to your in- 
» Not only will your pecuniar ro- 
Pog be better, but you wil conci ‘ate a 
Rae’ how le who would fear exposin 
mariagcable eam toe of a young an 

* You want to marry me!” * 
Meng’ und each other,” said 
tad ee Selly. “I want to be # rich man 

you want to be @ rich woman. Your 


of a wealthy marriage is practically 


HAPPY AT LAST—WAS IT A DREAM? 


nil, but you possess a gift which, properly 
used, may bring in a large fortune, 1 am 
willing to give you my name, my assistance, 
and support. I deny that I should be in any 
measure living on your success, since I am 
pretty sure that without my own efforts you 

would be a failure.” 
“But you know-—— 
“T know everything,” returned Marsden, 
coolly. “You have gone pretty near to com- 
mitting murder in order to gain Cyril West- 
wood ; but. you have lost him! Don’t you see 
that ensures my future peace? You have 
loved once, sinned desperately for that love 
and lost! Therefore, however fascinating the 
atients who flocked around you, I should 
ve no fear! You-have_not a particle of 
regard for me. I admire You as one of the 
cleverest women I ever met; and I believe a 
partnership between us might be advantageous, 
There need be no ence of love or -senti- 
ment. You know I worshipped the girl we 
buried so lately; and I know cared for 
Mr. Westwood, not wisely, but too. well. 
Therefore, I take it we can cry qWits ; pap a 
SS 


” 


| sister. is not more lost to me than is 


Courtenay’s lover to you!’” 

“ And my aunt!” 

“I have had tho pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Westwood; and if she elects to go with us to 
the New World and aid in our search for 
fortune, I will promise her a courteous wel- 
come.” 

Lord Desmond thought surprises would 
never end when, three days later, his daughter 
informed him she was going to marry Henry 
Marsden, and accompany him to New York. 

Remembering the suitor’s passionate love 
for Eileen, it seemed incredible. 

But the old peer, who had broken down 

vy since his favourite’s death, made not 
the slightest difficulty. 

He had never cared for Maude; and per- 
haps be felt her marriage to Marsden, and 








their joint departure for America, would rid 









him of almost the only people who knew the 
ain of his youth. 

He proved himself the most compliant and 
docile of parents. 

Went up to town and stayed at a snug 
family hotel in the Strand while Maude 
chose her outfit, which was purchased mainly 

her aunt's generosity, Mre. Westwood 
having hailed the news of the engagement 
with great delight, and rapturously accepted 
the invitation to join the American exped> 


taon. 

“We have been foiled,” said this extra 
ordinary woman to her niece. “We fought 
the battle bravely, but the odds were against 
us. Still, my dear, remember the feud is an 
hereditary one. My mother blighted the late 
Lady Vivian's life. 1 have succeeded in giving 
several twinges of unhappiness to her daugh 
ter, Lady Constance ; and if you have not won 
my boy from Dorgthy, at least you have not 
yielded him without a struggle. But, my 
dear, the gift cannot fail. For centuries a 
daughter in each generation has possessed it. 
You are the last of our line,.Maude, but yuur * 
children will pass on the gift.” 

But Mrs. Weetwood was in her ex- 
pectations. The gift (and « fatal one it had 
proved for many of its possessors) died out 
with Mrs. Henry Marsden. 

She was married in London, and embarked 
at Liverpool with her husband and aunt, her 
own maid and Mr. Marsden’s man, in the best 
of spirits. 

Within three days the news reached Dew 
mondville that the ship was lost. 

It had been wrecked in a fog in the Irish 
Channel, and not a soul survived. 

The strangest pert of that terrible wreck 
was that it occurred almost within sight af 
land; and but for the dense fog help mast have © 
come in time. As it was, the shore war 
strewn for daye with portions of the ship and 
cargo, while many of the dead bodies were 
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washed up from the sea, identified by friends, 
aml reverently buried. : 

Cyril Westwood, just started with his young 
wife on their honeymoon, was in a remote 
Tialian village, and knew nothing of the 
coax A he 7 bgt se it occurred; but his 

er-in-law, Sir ‘ ing for him, was 
one of the earliest aie a the litle’ Enat 


seaport. 

He identified the remains of Mrs. West- 
wood and her niece at once, About Henry 
Marsden there was no difficulty, as his clothes 
were discovered to be marked in full. _ 

It was no time for vindictive feelings. ‘The 

would not remember the cruel 
wrongs worked by the two women, one of 
whom had done her best'to spoil the peace of 
his married life, while the other had well-nigh 
killed his child. 
He wes but human. Be could not find it 
‘in his heart to regret either Mrs. Westwood or 
Mande, but. he felé death had in a 
measure blotted out their sins, and he tried to 
‘believe that the possession of the strange, 
awful power both had so misused had been a 
temptation beyond their strength. 

He ordered a simple but appropriate funeral 
for the three whose fates had been so strangely 
iinked with that of his own family, and even 
comers not to = Lingo aag P-oggrencen for his 

of resignation wi the r fellow 
rushed over almost heohen-hearted 4 to follow 
%o their last home the mortal remains of the 
woman he had worshipped. 

Poor Bob! his love affairs had been many 

and transient before his visit to Boulogne ; but 
his attachment to Maude Desmond was the 
master passion of his life. 
_ Very soon after her death he exchanged 
inte a regiment ordered om foreign service. He 
does his duty as a soldier nobly, is a favourite 
with officers and men, has a ready welcome 
from every lady in the regiment; but though 
more than one has made plans for Bob’s con- 
solation, one and all have failed. 

He is no misanthrope, no woman hater, but 
he has never thought of love since the day he 
knelt by Maude’s cold face, and recognised 
that for ‘her life’s fitful dream was indeed ended. 





_. CHAPTER XVI. 

Lord Vivian and his wife took the news of 
their daughter's attachment to Adam Gold- 
@mith far more cheerfully than the latter ex- 
pected. 

The banker was a great favourite with them 
‘both, and when the Countess learned he was 
the son of her deeply-regretted sister all oppo 
eo. her side =e 

amd Vivian would have preferred his child 
should have married a title but he respected 
Adam thoronghly, and had sufficient common 
sa parr oe ‘nae Gale impossible 

é story of the flaw in his father’s lage 
should leak out. pa 

Besides, if it did, who could identify Adam 
Goldsmith with the little son of the million- 
aire, who, during his brief appearance in Lon- 
dion society, had borne a very different name. 

Then, too, Adam and May were of one mind 
as regarded the»Vivian estates, so that the 
Karl saw himself able to provide for his much- 
loved nephew. 

Both and Lady Vivian approved of 
short engagements; 80 ae soon as pretty 
Dorothy Courtenay was strong enough to 
travel, there was a double wedding, after,which 

Mr. and Mrs. Westwood went, as we have 
heard, to Italy, while Mr. and Lady May Gold- 
‘smith contented themselves with a long stay 
at Ventnor. 

Meanwhile, the ‘elders discussed business. 
Sir Bryan accepted his, brother-in-law’s gene- 
rosity as freely as it was offered. 

Basil fo: y resigned his birthright as heir 
“of Courtenay Hall (and its encumbrances) in 
favour of his next brother, and his uncle at 
once entailed on ‘him Vivian Court, the Dela 

val estates, and the whole of their revenue, 
allowing him during his own lifetime a yearly 


did a0 now that his prospects were so mar 


the Towers—declared that if she were Laura 


+o have been conducted by 


income of several thousands, and whisp 

to him good heartedly that Miss Peyton ane 
probably be a Countess, since he had every 
hope of inducing a certain august lady to re 
vive the peerage at his death im the person of 
his nephew. 

* And now,” said his mother fondly, when 
he came home, his commission resigned, 

the future of a gentleman at large before him, 
“and now, Basil, we must get Laura to fix the 


day!” 

it was April by this time, and the engage 
ment was some months old. 
Basil’s feelings had never changed from the 
moment he heard of Maude Desmond's true 
character. He always believed his letter from 
Rileen a ga , and writhed under the bends 
he ‘hi forged. Only May Delaval’s 
earnest. entreaties prevented his telling Miss 
Peyton the whole story, and seeking his free- 
dom; but his cousin urged, and truly, if he 


vellously improved, his motives might be mis- 

construed. 

Poor Basil! Anything more unlike one’s idea, 

of a lover it would have been hard to 

find. é looked old and careworn, -and he 
ave his fiancée so little of his society hep 

Mrs Alan Ernescliff—just then on a visit 


she would not stand it. 

Miss Peyton, however, made no complaints. 
It was given out. Lord Vivian claimed a gem 
deai of Tis heir’s society, and while Basil lin- 
gered in Yorkshire his courtship may be said 
i his family, since 
Lady Constance, now left with no daughier at 
home, petted Laura as though she had been 
her own child, and the “ boys,” as the younger 
brothers were collectively called, were one and 
all her sworn slaves. 

But now Basil had come home, and some- 
thing must be settled. There was not the 
slightest excuse for the delay-—the poox fellow 
felt that himself. 

Laura was every bit as pretty and attrac- 
tive as she-had been the day he proposed to 
her, and he could not tell her of the barrier 
that had risen up between them—that lonely 
grave in thé far-off Yorkshire churchyard. 

Perhaps Laura felt his neglect. It seemed 
to him he saw very little of her, though she 
was a great deal at the Hall. Everyone mono- 
polised her, and it was difficult to secure a 
“J suppose, mother,” he hazarded, dowbt- 
fully, “ it must be this year?” 

Lady Constance opened her eyes. 

“My dear boy! y not?” 

“T have always longed to travel, and now 
that expense is no object, I should like to 
spend the summer abroad.” ‘ 

“By all means!” replied Lady Constance. 
“T think it a charming scheme. If you were 
married next month, you would have a long 
while for roaming before the cold weather.” 

“T don’t think Laura is in a hurry.” 

“My dear Basil, she would be most un- 
maidenly if she appeared to be so. That’is your 
part. You | better ride over to the Hall 
and settle it this afternoon. I know the 
General_will be detained till quite late at a 
magistrates’ meeting, so you young people will 
have every opportunity of finding out your 
own minds.” 

Basil felt he knew his already; but after all 
his word was pledged ; delay would not bring 
Kilecn back to life or lessen the strange 
weight ot his own heatt. So he ordered his 
horse and rode over to his fiaucée’s, arriving 
at three o’clock to find Laura just going out. 
She turned back with him at once to the 
drawing-room, but there was such a strange 
air of embarrassment in her manner that Basil 
fancied she must surely have divined his 


rrand., 

“JT want to have w little serious talk with 
you, Laura, but it is so difficult to get a word 
"ne vou at the Hall that I have come over 

ere.” 





sae 


a 
“J am very glad you have,” said Miss Poy. 
ton, playing with the tassels of her sunshai 
. ford have something to say to you. Typ 
nearly wrote it to you last week, only whey | 
heard you were so soon coming hom | 
thought I had better wait.” 
“T hope I have not vexed you!” said Bagi, 
with a half guilty feeling that he had given ber 
good cause for annoyance. 
“Not at all, but I want to ask you som 
thing, only it is so difficult.” 








































“T am sorry 1 am at all terrible to be bi 
Laura.” 1%, add 
“You are not, Only—I want you to taks ou § 
this back.” She got'tt out at last with a dee J 
gd effort, and slipping a hoop of pearis of | youn 
“her pretty finger held it out to bim. Bag love, 
tovk little hand, ring and all, holding i hop 
kindly as an elder brother might have don Ge 
while he-said gravely, emile 
“Then I have vexed you, Laura.” reack 
“You have not,” said Laura, stoutly. “Yor of fa 
are just the same as you were in the autum, TB 
only I feel quite different ; you see "the child. te s 
spoke brokenly, as though she found it hard to hosbi 
make her clear to him, though’the.— ome 
wulerstood it fully herself---“ you see I had He 
been so much at the Hall it seemed likes tions 
second home to me, and since mother died | Sh 
have owed so much to Lady Constance | enjoy 
se I must be happy just to be her chili, ane 
and belong to her, but—when you went amy is a 
I found out the tenth; I did not care for you his ® 
except as a friend; I had only said ‘ye’ Al 
because I wanted to belong to ail of yuu” 5 “te 
“Laura,” said Basil, gently, “are you quie abd 
sure of this? Don’t you think I could mae So 
you happy? . ;' the a 
“I should be miserable,” said the chili, mali 
ashamediy, “if I married you—perfecly | fis 
miserable, only you would take me away motic 
Yorkshire, an i should hate it. Oh! Basil, Miss 
do not be hard to me, and let me go. Iam only 
very sorry I have deceived you, but I did no vw B 
mean to. I mistook my own ISeelings, and Basil 
vou will find plenty of other gifls nicer tha Mar. 
I om. You know it is not as thongh,jo Baste 
loved ms.” He 
“Who has told you I do not?” ou 
“E~am sure of it,” svid Laura, eimply. expla 

“ When one knows what love is, one can’t mir dinne 
take any friendship and kindness for it,” then comp 
too late perceiving the admission she had made, “4 


Laura burst into tears. . . 

“Don’t ory, dear,” said Basil, ecothing’y. 

“Your secret is quite safe with me, and!) 

promise you I will give you back your prom 
» . 


to me. 
“Bat will you 

















forgive me?” 


“Taura, it is I who should ask forgivents, hevin 
not you. I had no might to propose to you. ' “4 
had ‘loved one”--his voice broke—" whom “ 
believed almost an angel. I received ® _ He is 
dismissing me, and wild with disappointmen!, “] 

“F 


I tried to cure the wound by sacrificing yo" 
In the winter, Laura, when I was summoned 
to Whitby by Dorothy’s illness, I met @ funeral 
—I can’t tell you what, but some strang 
impulse made moe stop and ask whos # 

















om Phoml ” ft} 
“Don't say any more,” urged Loura, soliy- ‘A 
“T can guess the,rest. It was hers!’ “4 
“Ay and she had néver written tie lettet «D 


I received, Laura. She was faithful to the ; 
and she died, believing I shad deserted Me ' 
meant to try and make you happy, “a 
did, indeod ; but whenever people congratal 
me on my engagement, whenever DY me 
spoke of my wedding, her face rose up befor 
me,” ' 

Laura put her ttle hand on his caressing!y: 
“You will be ag glad to be free as I - s 
“With this difference, you will give 7% 4 

promise to someone else and be happy ¥ 

one you love. My love lies wey see 
“We shall not be haypy,” seid Lau 

have talked it over, and we both agree : 

must never, never think of it. Will says 

would be an insult to your feelings. Nf, 


¥ 


A light broke on Basil ; hig rival wat BB 



























own brother. The simple, somewhat 
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—— 
= youth of whom he had never throught eave ee 
daw ; 

te ° oF iain Will was three years older than 
ery ‘aura They bad been brought up"together ; 


had tastes and pursuits in common; moreover, 
aoky home would be the Hall He would 
never seek to transplant his wife to cold, bleak 
poy der Leura,” ‘sid Basil, tenderly, 
moss solemnly, “you must set Will right. 
Tell him 1 release you fully and freely, and 
that no other sister he could find for me would 
be half 20 welcome as you. Now, child,” he 








ou, * : ac ’ 
4 with a smile, “dry your Don’t 
aks mips our old dream will be The 
des Tal will be your home ; mother will be 
of yours, and you will have a husband you can 
as love, not a gloomy, joyless man, whose best 
it hopes lie buried in a girl’s grave.” 

a. General Peyton and Sir Bryan almost 

siiled when the result of the interview 


reached them. With the first it was an article 
of faith that his child could do no wrong. He 


You % : : : 

ao heartily disliked the idea of her residing out 
hi of Blankshire, and liked to think the portion 
lin | he could give her would be of value to her 
he husband; thus Will was a far more desirable 
lad. son-in-law in his opinion. 

He was a brave, kindly man, and not ambi- 
+ tious even for his only child. 

I She would be lady Courtenay some day, and 
" enjoy everything he had expected for her, when 
, she conseated to Basil's offer. As for Sir Bryan, 
wey his second son needed a rich wife far more than 
bh his wealthy brother. 
a All the Ceurtenape were fond of Laura, and 
Pe were not disposed to quarrel about which son 
vs she chose, ag that she belonged to them. 

So the two et arpmenn quite laughed over 
sila ihe affair, and Lady Constance being consulted, 
ely confessed she thought Will far more suited to 

PA Laura; 80 in the end, without the least com- 
hh motion, or 4 single angry word, it was decided 
a Miss Peyton should really be married in June, 
oa only Ler bridegroom was to be the second son 

and instead of the first; and this point adjusted, 
than Basi! took his nts § north to meet his cousin 

4 May, who, with her husband, was spénding 
J Easter at Vivian Court. 


He noticed a strange exultation in May’s face 
as she greeted him, but nothing that transpired 


ply. explained it. He had arrived too late for 
ho dinner, and his cousin insisted on keeping him 
oa company while he enjoyed his solitary repast. 
“Any news, May? I suspect not, though, 
salt for L have only been gone a month, and things 
at don't often happen in this part of the world.’ 
ah “Mrs, Venn is dead. You know how I dis- 
a liked her once, but I grew quite fond of her at 
the last. She left an enormous fortune, two 
ail hundred thousand pounds! Only fancy her 
+4 having such a sum!” 
ai “And who is the happy heir?” 
leider “The heir is an heiress, and Adam's niece. 
7 Re is the sole trustee.” , 


a “I never knew Adam had a miece.” 
His mother was married twice, but Adam 


a rig his sister, ya was the daughter of 
ae marriage. She di i 
ry rhea tn Mae eee 
oor May! So you h ; 
E ban ds? How old te eo an heiress on your 
yoTtay. ‘ About nineteen.” 


: And is she to call you aunt?” 







a Don't be ridiculous, Basil! Whatever made 
e.! You break your engagement in such a hurry?” 
id 1 “ed May, suddenly changing the subject. 

alate Well, Laura aud Will decided they should 
nother Pmuserable apart ; and dropping his mock- 


2g tone— you can’t think, May, what.a com- 


= it iso have nothing between me and her 








ingly. “me. 
my Boe You care till?” 
» yout « J: 
with j , Pyro, remember her funeral and meeting 





t « Perfectly.” 
che in her mind a great deal at the last. 


hy 





i ine 1. ever you broke your engage- 
; . break en (she seemed surg, you 
you from Eileen.” et ch nt 








Basil’s face flushed. 

“You will give it me now?” 

“I cannot. If the condition came to pass. 
I was to take you over to the South Lodge, and 
you would find it there.” 

“I shall go to-morrow.” 

“I will drive you there.” 

“ And are you happy, May?” 

“Indeed I am.” . 

“When I see you,” said Basil, thoughtfully ; 
“when I see yoa and Dorothy I realise what I 
have lost. loved each other so, May, and 
yet we were parted.” 

‘Your love has been tried in the furnace,” 
said May, gently ; “and it has stood the test!” 

T drove over to the South Lodge the 
next day about eleven. 

_ May showed Basil the door of Mrs. Venn’s 
sitting-room ; but she went back te her ponies 
then and left him to go in alone. 

Was it a dream? 

The room -was homely and simple,. but it 
bore marks of human occupation, and stand- 
ing by the fire, still welcome in a Yorkshire 
spring, sat a young girl, whose golden hair 
and violet eyes sent every pulse of Basil's heart 
aching with the memory of his lost love. 

Was it a dream? 

He had been told of her death, had seen her 
funeral, yet surely this was Hileen—a real 
human flesh-and-blood Eileen! 


“My 
_ Kileen’s head rested tenderly on his shoul- 
der, as she answered? 

“E thought you would come!” 


. * * . ~ 


And the explanation to this startling mystery 
was very short and yery simple. 

Mrs. Venn, who was indeed the woman 
whose existence had blighted Lady Helen's 
happiness, had resolved to watch over the 
fortunes of poor Helen’s daughter. She was 
in the church when she married Noel Desmond, 
and never lost sight of her till her death, when 
her cares were transferred to Eileen. 

For her mother’s sake the old woman re- 
solved at any cost to save Eileen from a hus- 
band she hated, but knowing Henry Marsden’s 
determined character, it seemed impossible to 
evade his will. 

At last there came to Mrs. Venn the fancy 
that Eileen might be ill and kept in seclusion, 
while some one else, yet more usly ill, 
w@ ministered to by doctors Sak wearpes in 
her name. 

When. Mrs. Venn obtained permission to 
lodge herself and maid at Desmondville during 
the repairs to her own home, she brought with 
her besides, the servant’s sister, a r ¢rea- 
ture, homeless, friendless, and well-night des- 
titute, who was slowly dying of syncope, or, 
more simply, of weakness. 

Mr. Gale had never seen Hileen Desmond, 
so the beautiful fragile invalid presented to 
him-under that name aroused no suspicions. 

Maude would never realise the extent of her 
sister's illness, because during her visits (paid, 
of course, to the real Eileen) the invalid seemed 
better, thus further advice was avoided. 

The death took place, as Mrs. Venn ex: 
pected, before Lord Desmond's return, but he 
and Henry Marsden reached Desmondville a 
good deal sooner than she was prepared for. 
When the lover expressed a wish to see Eileen, 
there was nothing for it bit to consent; the 
crafty widow taking care to her aaes 
ander the influence of chloroform before he 
was admitted, the heavy perfume of the flowers 
so lavishly provided preventing this being de- 
tected. 

Tt was o terrible risk, but it succeeded. The 
next morning the false Bileen was placed in 
her coffin, and the following evening the rea} 
Bileen, closely veiled, was taken after dark 
by divers bypaths to Grosmount, where a car- 
riage waited to take her to a railway station 
ten miles off on.a different line to Nestly ;) 
thus she reached York, where she went quickly 
to an hotel and waited for Mrs. Venn. 





Mrs. Venn, when she Jay dying, and Adam 
Goldsmith and his wife had been allowed to 
share the great secret, handed over her charge 
to May. Happily for May’s discretion, she 
only knew of Enesn’s resurrection (as she per- 
sisted in styling it) a week before the astound- 
ing news came of Laura Peyton’s change of 
husbands. Eileen had been her child-friend 
from the moment of her first meeting, and be 
sure the love for the fait girl was not lessened 
by her strange sad love story. 

Mr. Goldsmith took prompt steps to render 
Eileen’s identity unquestioned. On the gravo 
in the churchyard, so long called hers, the 
name of its real sleeper appeared, while so 
soon as Basil had learned the, truth, it was 
his intention to state the bare facts of the 
case to Dr. Gale, while Lord Desmond must 
perforce quit his retirement, and present his 
child to the world as his sole remaining 
daughter. 

But all this lay in the future. Be sure that 
Basil and his love had no thought for it in 
the hour of their reunion. 

“T was mad to doubt you,” he said peni- 
tently. “Child, what could you think of me 
when I sent you back your flower?” 

There was no reproach in her answer, only 
the shadow of a great sadness in her beautiful 
eyes. 

"“T thought you ‘had got tired,” she whie 
pered, “‘ tired of me,” 

“J never could,” said Basil, simply. “You 
are wy first love and my last. In word I con- 
fess 1 seemed false to you, but my heart was 
yours always, Hileen!” 

“And now,” he said, after a long, long 
pause, “there is but one thing more-—-when 
will you come to me. It must be very soon.” 

“But we are only just engaged!” ceturned 
Eileen. 

“We have been engaged in spirit since last 
August. At least, I ioe the first day I saw 
you in all the world you were the only wife 
for me. Dear, ours has been a chequered love 
story, but the love has never failed.” 

He had his way. ‘They were.married when 
the June roses bloomed 

She is a peeress now, the coronet of the 
Delavals rests on her brow, but she is the same 
sweet-faced creature whom Basil saw first im 
the lamplight at Boulogne; and he loves her 
with an intensity years only seem to deepen. 

Friends call it a perfect union, but very few 
know the trials that preceded it. 

Few who see young Lady Vivian in her 
happiness can guess the pain and bitter 
sorrow, the suffering, and heartsickness which 
all bad their part in Kileen’s Romance! 

[TEE END.] 
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The story palpitates with all the vigour and 
freshness of a youthful love, and in the hands 
of this accomplished writer the plot is 
developed with such skill that will evoke the 
admiration of all readors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HE breakfast hour at Mr. Sher- 
ston’s was ten, and as Judith 
was always up and dressed be- 
fore that time, she generally 
went out for a walk. 

The mornings during the winter months in 
‘the Punjab are always cool and bracing, and 
are pleasanter than evenings, for the mid- 
day sun had a method of drawing out all the 
worst qualities of the soil, making the sea of 
dust ery which you wade hot to your 
eet, and glaring to your eyes, arousing that 
latent stifling smell known to every 
Indian, which renders eve 
‘a distinct annoyance; while the evils thus 
conjured up in a short time by the Solar King 
are slower to disappear. 

Only during the long, quiet, lovely nights 
does the cleansing wind sweep over the vast 
expanse of plains, with power to purify them, 
if only for a few short hours, before the natives 
have time to poison it again with the ever- 
lasting hookah, and with ghee, or the flies 
‘come up in swarms to see what mischief they 
can create. 

There is something diabolical about the 
Indian fly; in few) respects does he resemble 
‘his comparative harmless species in England, 
who are content to buzz up and down the 
‘window-panes, and eventually accept their fate 
from the hands of some destructive schoolboy. 

To these others, such innocent devices are 
‘unknown ; their sole and most fiendish delight 
seems to in the spreading of diseases, 
attacking us at every point, more especially 
the weakest point-—cur faces—till life becomes 
a burden, and we understand the horror of the 
plagues of old. Even when the fate of all 
‘things overtakes them, they manage to implant 
& parting sting by dying in our cream or in 
our soup! 

That there are other ills in India, far more 
unpleasant and serious, there can be no doubt, 
but of these Judith knew little, and never 
could know much, seeing that the cruellest 
‘blows are only dealt us through those most 
dear, and she no close ties out there. 

Tt is the separation between husband and 
wife, when one is exposed to the dangers of a 
malarious climate ; or sickness, aye, the death 
of a beloved child, that causes us to sound the 
extremest depths of suffering, and to realise, 
‘a8 we never realised before, that we are exiles 
im a strange land, sinking under burdens we 
were never meani to bear. 

India has its bright side—a very bright side 
sometimes; but underneath its smooth and 
pppeent untroubled surface there must 
‘always be under-currents of uish and 
regret that lend an unconscious pathos to the 
voices we hear; a dreamy sadness to the eyes 
that meet our own, m8 now are tearless; 
while the faces may be wreathed in smiles, 
and ap tly have never known a care. 

Judith, Nariel y “oso es she was, had as 

t not looked beneath, and was happy in 
believing that things were as they seemed. 
She was young, naturally light-hearted, and, if 
only her father’s prospects been brighter, 
could have been content in these altered cir- 
cumstances of her life; a secret conscious- 
ness of new delight helping to sustain her. 

Tt was the first time that the presence of a 
man, his manrer and the words he spoke, had 
ever been a source of interest to her; and the 
very novelty of the situation lent it an added 
eo3rm. 

‘Try as she would she could not banish the 
strange, sweet feelings that crept into her 
heart; in = of her endeavours they en- 
tangled and made chaos of all her other 
thoughts. For it was not to be sup; 
she would allow herself thus to f 
to love at first sight without numerous efforts 
to release herself; the fact that all her 
struggles were unavailing, alarmed while it 


nglo- 
indrawn breath 


that 
@ victim 





fascinated her, for it is always a matter of 
pleasure to a strong mind to meet with some 
rson, or even some sensation stronger 
itself. It is Meredith who says, and says so 
truly, “Woman in wrestling for supremacy 
with everyone she meets is but seeking her 


master.” Judith was only beginning now to 


wish to find hers. 

Coming back from one of these morning 
walks, which had become rather dangerous in 
the opportunity they afforded for thought, she 
encountered the M si. He had always 
been civil to her, and she generally appealed 
to him when unable to come to an unde - 
ing with the other servants. Now he met her 
with the air of one who is consciously the 
bearer of good news. 

“The English mail had come, and in the 
drawing-room he had placed two letters for 
the Miss Sahib.” 

Thanking him heartily she ran_ indoors, 
the sound of her feet on the matted corridor 

iving fair warning of her coming, which Mr. 
Tchnsen, whe stood near the mantelpiece and 


held her letters (examining them very Closely, 


= appears), may have been too absorbed to 


Not til. she was close beside him did he 
become aware that he was not alone; and 
then he gave them into her hand with a suave, 
unembarrassed smi ; 

“They are both for you. I am expecting 
a most important letter, and was in hopes it 
might be one of these.” 

Judith took them without comment, and, 
seating herself, prepared to enjoy them. One 
was from her father, the other from Lord 
Avon. With the idea of keeping the best to 
the last, she opéned her cousin’s first, and 
read it through. : 

“My Dear Juprrs,—tIf I began to tell you 
how we have missed you since you left, this 
letter would never be finished, consequently, 
never despatched, which would not suit my 
book at all, as 1 want an answer to it very 
soon—as soon as possible, in fact. 

“Everything is horrid without you, the 
dullest season we have ever had, I think, the 
very plainest woman. Even my mother says 
the house itself has never seemed the same 
since you left. She is very anxious to have 
you back—so, I need hardly say, am I. The 
one who says least is your father, and that 
he misses you most. dreadfully you cannot 
doubt. I go to see him two or three times a 
week, and sit on the corner of his desk, and 
prevent his writing, I am afraid, though he 
never complains, and no one else has offered 
to turn me out yet. I believe these visits do 

ater good to me than to him, for to_ talk 
about you is my only pleasure now; while 
his love for you is a comfortable, assured feel- 
ing, and, being certain of your affection in 
return, perhaps needs no such outlet. 

“Judith, are you not sorry now that you 
were so wilful, and would not be taken care 
off Is it so pleasant out there among 
strangers, that you have no regret for those 
you left behind? Of course, they are kind to 
ou; who could help it? but they will never 
ove you as we love you, Judith! I blame 
myself for letting you go. I should have 
been bolder, more masterful, in my wooing ; 
but. having been your slave so long it was 
difficult to change at once! If, regardless of 
those fools who stood and stared at us, I had 
held your hands closer in mine, and kissed 

t.sweet lips as a lover, not a cousin, defy- 
ing you to leave me, I wonder if you would 
have stayed? 

“TI wonder if I shall win you yet? I 
wonder if I shall lose you altogether? I 
wonder so much about you that I grow be- 
wildered, and long to see and speak tc you 
again, to make it all clear—even though this 
should mean my own discomfiture. ere is 


nothing so hard to bear as suspense! If you. 


——— 
meet anyone you care for more than ey» 
can care for me, write and tell me so hy 
and put me out of my pain! Yet, if T ha 
no hope,#I should not care to live! 

“I am working hard now for the benelt gf 
my constituents, and it is on the cards that { 
shall make a eran in the House soon, 
course, it will be reported in full Jeno) ¢ 
your especial benefit! T think of intamaig 
myself about India! If so, I shall need tp 
visit the country-—and you! Would yor be 
glad to see me? Write to me at | 
and often, if-only for the good of the specs. 
and, believe me, dear, always your devote 
lover, “ Avoy.”* J 

One blush chased another across Judith 
face as she read her love-letter. She realisg 
at once change his love had wrought » 
him; she had seen it in his face that ay 
they parted. 

For a moment the new fancy was forgotte, 
or deliberately put out of sight, and she ym. 
dered, as he had wondered, if things migij 
not have ended differently had they remaing 
together longer, or been left alone that day, 

hat she might have been very happy. 
ander such circumstances she could well te 
lieve, having good reason to know all his goo 
qualities—his generous nature, bis sm 
temper, his constancy and strength of pu 


pose. , 

Only one magnetic touch, one spark of fix | 
divine, had been needed to turn her wam 
liking into love--and that had never come! 


“Poor Dick! poor dear Dick!” she whi 
pered softly to herself, forgetiing she was moj 
alone, 


Then raising her eyes suddenly she me 
Johnson’s gaze full upon her, and coloured 
again, this time with anger at his want o/ 
delicacy. 

Returning his gaze with indignation al 
defiance, it struck her that beneath his avd 
cious expression of admiration there wa 
something less to understand. Fors 
moment thought it must be fear—yei fur 
of what? And even as she asked hersel! the 
question his eyes seemed to menace, and she 
turned faint, as though a cold hand bal 

ped her heart. ety 

The idea of having roused a man’s wrati, 
less his inveterate enmity, must always 
make the most high-spirited woman a cowarl, 
Men have all the prestige of superior st 
in their favour; and if they only knew t& 
influence they possessed by that metly 
physical power, which they would naturly 
not deign to use, the most unscrupulous nel 
scarcely ever be worsted in any contest. | 

Judith rose from her seat, her letters clasyel 
tightly in her hand, and went towards thy 
door, taking @ circuitous route, so that a 
had not absolutely to turn her back ya & 
object of her till she reached it. 

t was a ridiculous fancy on her part, 
she felt. as though he were some venoms 
animal about to spring, and that she ouly a 
him at bay by the glance she had fixed firmy 
om his face, and which he seemed to shirk, 

The next moment she had pulled the door 
behind her, and was running cg ree 
direction of her room. There s could ras 
her letters in peace, undisturbed by that mat 
impertinent surveillance, or by the terror # 
cat momentarily inspired. oT 

She tried to laugh it off, or to explain} a 
some simple means; but she was DY 
aginative nor easily frightened she knew, 
her heart was beating like @ sledgchamm 
and her breath came in quick gasps 

It was some minutes before sie 100m 
sufficiently to tead her other letter. | S 

Her father wrote cheerfully, yet with deep 
affection, “Never had he known bow det 
child was to him until he missed oy 
seemed as if all the sunshine had gt 
his life at once, but this might be for oe 
in the end, as it had given him an incoalill 
work, and he would never rest until he 





a position to have her back again.” 
Mor am I the only sufferer, 


“Your cousin is quite disconsolate, and 
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pla wo Parliamentary work to banish your 

“image from his mind. In sat ork pa “ 
he will gneceed, You are >, iz ? 

easily forgotten, Judith, nor is e man to 

esily forget. Child, why could you not have 

for him! The day that saw you his 

fe would be the happiest in my life! Were 

g to ha I should scarcely re 

h a thing to happen, : 
ee my fallen fortunes. I could even forgive 
oe villain Collett!” 

Lower down he wrote-~ s ; 

“Collett has been traced to India, and is 
mpposed to have landed in Bombay a month 

P India is a large country, I know, and 
ihe chances are a thousand to one against your 
even being within @ hundred miles of one 

. And yet, when I first heard the 
cht crossed my mind that your 
being there might not be all ce; it may be 
destined that you should clear your father’s 
name, and restore to him what he values more 
than prosperity—his honour. This is the 
merest chimera, of course. Even if they were 
not on a false scent cay teu which is quite 
ible, the man may have crossed over to 
ustralia, and there would soon be lost to 
sight. I expect nothing—hope nothing, only 
ty have you back with me soon. It is dreary 
york without you. Write and tell me if you 
ae happy; if not come home at once. We will 
welcome you with open arms.—Ever your 
afiectionate father, “Srmrnen Hott.’ 

The letter filled Judith’s mind with new 
thoughts. She forgot her anger against Mr. 
Johnson, her sympathy for Dick, and all that 
her father had written sank into insignificance 
in comparison with that one line,— 

“Tt may be destined that you should clear 
your father’s name!” » 

Ob! if it only might be so! 
things ae in fiction, and truth was sup’ 
posed lo be stranger still. 

When she moved restlessly about the room, 
it seemed as if she trod on air, as if in such a 
cause she would be ane with supernatural 
powers, and meet with unprecedented success. 

No fear of the c ences deterred her. 
She would have. walked through fire and water 
with that end in view. 

The sound of the breakfast bell brought 
her back to earth with a sensation of despair, 
the difficulties of the task she wis to 
undertake being borne upon her all at once. 
How would it be possible, amidst the routine 
of their daily life, to find out the criminal and 
bring his crime home to him, fettered as sho 
was by conventionalities.and the duties of her 
position? Ought she to give thie up so that 
she might be free to go where she chose ? 
The question was a difficult one to answer: 
Yet commonsense told her that with such 
lack of experience and also so little money at 
her disposal she could hope to do very little 
good. For the present, at least, she must 
wait—wait and see, for without some clue it 
vould be absurd to move in the matter. She 
mast keep her eyes open and her ears alert, 
also she must read the new diligently 
on the chance of gaining any information. 

Having decided so much she took off her 
bat and smoothed her hair; then, placing her 
letters under a letter-weight on her writing- 
table she went to breakfast. 

She was trembling still ‘with excitement, 
and could scarcely constrain herself to cat 
and drink and talk as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The careless conversation that went on 
jarred upon her, and she would not even pre- 


‘tend to be amused at Mr. Johnson’s jokes. He 


a great good humour, The letéer he had 
; looking for had turned up after all, he 
dd Judith, and it had bro t him the best 
of news, He hoped she had had the same. 

70 so yes; thank you!” was the reply, so 
win one ma Bs did not address her 
us directed his attenti Wini 
who did nr seem inliaed £0 ennoe Saar 


-in spite of her mother’s frowns. Mr, Sherston 


Was the only one who 


As strangyy 





determinedly cheerful than Mr. Johnson. 
Even when he left the room he was heard 
whistling down the corridor, and afterwards 
humming an operatic air in his room. 

His good spirits did not prove contagious. 
Judith grew more distrait every moment, and 
was longing to be alone; while Winifred was 
in one of her most sober moods. Mres.. 
Sherston, who was organising another dinner- 
party, did not succeed in engaging their at 
tention on the most important details, and 
after receiving two or three random answers 
dismissed them both in disgust. 

Winifred, who was easily cowed, roused 
berself when she found her mother was really 
angry, and went into the subject at once 
with “apparent zeal; but Judith only too 
gladly availed herself of the permission to go. 
She was longing to read the letters through 
again, and see if anything appeared clearer 
at second sight; but when she went to the 
writing-table her eyes grew big with horrified 
surprise. The glass weight was still in the 
same place, but the letters she had placed so 
carefully underneath were gone! 

For a few seconds she stood as though 
turned to stone, her cheeks quite white, her 
hands clenched in impotent distress; then, 
slowly looking round she tried to account for 
the mystery by some natural cause. ‘The 
room had hot been touched as yet; so far as 
she knew no one could have been in it since 
she left. The door had been shut when she 
came in, but the windows were open and a 
fresh breeze was coming in. Was it possible 
the letters could have been blown away? She 
placed another piece of paper underneath the 
weight and watched in breathless suspense 
to see, having turned the handles of the door, 
and drawn it bak to make a thorough 
draught. The wind swept throngh strongly, 
but any the edges of the paper fluttered in a 
slight e. It was dvides her letters had 
not been lost so. 

Calling the ayah in from the adjoining 
room, she asked her if she knew anything 
about it, but received no satisfactory reply. 
She had not been there herself, nor had she 
beard anyone else go in. 

rowing more and more uneasy, she stepped 
on to the verandah and strained her eyes in 
every direction, but with no result; she even 
felt in her pocket and searched several boxes 
for fear her memory should have played her 
false. Then she went back to the drawing- 
room, and found Winifred and Mr. Johnson 
there alone. 

“What is it, Judith?” asked Winifred at 
once, seeing the distress in her friend’s face. 

“T have lost some letters!” looking des 
yerately all about the place where she had 

n seated before breakfast. 

“Were they important, dear?” 

Mr. Johnson interposed, airily. 

“To @ young lady every letter is important 
and—sacred. I am gure Miss Holt would 
treasure hers as fiercely as a tigress guards 
her young!” he said, smiling slightly. 

Jadith crimsoned, believing he referred to 
her flight that morning, an episode of which 
she was already ashamed, and which séemed 
‘a very foolish fancy in presence of this real 
disaster. 

‘Mr. Johnson, however, evidently bore no 
malice, and was most good-natured in his 
help, searching the dining-room as well, and 
calhing in all the servants to find out if they 
knew anything about the matter. 

The Madrassi was the Jast to be inter- 
viewed. Judith thought there was something 
of meaning in his dark, intelligent face. 

“T lost it out of my own room,” she said 
to him herself, knowing that he could under- 
stand English. 

He shook his head gravely. 

“India is not England, Miss Sahib. It is 
better to use the key and the lock.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Johnson, 
8 y; “have you any suspicions?” 

“ Protector of the r, 1 know nothing— 
nothing; only that the Sahib is very great, 
and the Madrassi a very poor man,” folding 





his hands quickly, in deprecation of his dis 
pleasure. 

“The Miss Sahib will give five rupees re- 
ward if the letters are found. That will do, 
you may go.” ; 

“Was I right in offering the reward?” he 
asked Juaith, when they were alone 

“Oh, yes; of course. I would give a great 
déal more than that to have them back!” 
listlessly. 

Somehow tha sight of the natives they had 
been questioning had depressed her. Their 
black faces so readily lent themselves to the 
idea of cunning ; and, little asshe knew of the 
language, she could understand that all their 
answers had been evasive, and not exactly to 
the point; while their eyes had never seemed 
to meet those of Mr. Johnson fairly. 

He seemed seriously distressed at seeing 
her dejection. 

“JI cannot tell\you how sorry I am!” he 
said, kindly. pel 

“You are very good,” sighing 

“T would like to be very good to you. TI 

would do anything in my power to please 
you!” 
" Something in his tone arrested her notice. 
It was tull of interest and passionate inten- 
tion, that, being meant to impress her, did so, 
but not exactly as he wished. ’ 

All her vague dread of him was revived at, 
once, and had she looked into his face she 
would have seen more cause for her instinctive 
fears. As it was, she never raised her eyes, 
but murmuring some excuse, in which Wini 
fred’s name was introduced, fled from his 
presence—for the second time that day! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Though Mr. Johnson's residence under the 
same roof with her had threatened to prove 
so disturbing an element at first, when two or 
three days had gone by Judith found that his 
presence there made practically very little 
difference to herself. , . 

Neither by word nor deed did he offend her 
again, almost avoiding her society; or, what 
came to the same thing, he sought that of 
Winifred instead, and laid himself out most 
diligently to please her. : 

Winifred’s behaviour was very puzzling. 
At first she had been outspoken in her dislike 
of the man; and once or twice had come to 
Judith, her pale face bright with umaccus 
tomed colour, declaring angrily she would not 
submit to his impertinence; but by and by 
she grew more reticent on the am: Spe lire | 
patient ander his attentions, though now and 
again her meek eyes were raised in & sudden 
rebellious flash. 

One day Judith met her coming out from 
her father’s writing-room with reddened eye- 
lids, and a scared vacant look she could not 
but notice, though she passed by her quickly, 
and did not even seem aware that she had 
done so. 

After that there were no more confidences 
hetween the two girls—no long comprehensive 
chats over’the fire as they undressed at night; 
indeed, Judith generally found the door be- 
tween the rooms closed, and sometimes 
lecked, as though to guard against intrusion. 

That there had been no offence given nor 
taken Judith knew, Winifred’s manner being 
as sweet and loving as ever. It was only that 
there was something on her mind, of which 
she could not speak, and so had chosen abso- 
lute silence as the safest course. 

In which she was 8 right, for the tongue 
is usually 60 pliant and well-oiled a member 
that half-confidences are very dangerous, and 
almost impossible to count upon, the speech 
of women especially being under the dominion 
of the heart, and not the head 

For some time her friend’s evident distress 
of mind had troubled Judith too; then some- 
thing happened which banished al! unpleasant 
thoughts from her mind, even the loss of her 
two letters which had vexed her so. 

Going in the sitting-room, about five o'clock 
one afternoon, she found an addition to their 
party in the person of Captain St. Quentin. 
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He put down his teacup hurriedly, and. rose 
to e@ hands with her, thinking how 
becoming was her sudden start and surprised 
flush at sight of him. 

It was more than a week since they had 
met at the Club, and she had not seen him 
even in the distance since. 

Presently he managed to edge his chair 
closer to hers, and speak to her unheard by 
anyone else amidst the clatter of cups and 
saucers, 

“I have been to the Club every night on the 
chance of seeing you again!” he said, in the 
pleasant, languid tones that seemed so unsus: 
picious of possible offence. 

. Judith, in her pride, half-rebelling- against 
this sudden proclaiming of himself as her 
admirer, could yet find nothing on which to 
ec an ob nt ree 

e was looking very handsome, very self- 
confident, and he liked her—that was all. How 
could she rebuke him? 

‘1 daresay you were very well amused 
without us?” she answered, lightly. 

“I can’t think you believe anything of the 
sort!” reproachfully. 

“Why not? Who was the pretty woman 

you were walking with that day?” 
_ Captain St. Quentin was quick to note the 
instinct of jealousy that had prompted the 
inguiry, and his blue eyes gleamed with 
pleasure. 

'“That was a friend of mine—a Mrs Hare. 
She hag been very kind to me since I have 
known her.” 

“In what way!” asked Judith, innocently, 
not comprehen ing the state of affairs, and 
embarrassing him by the direct question. 

“Qh! in lots of ways!” he answered, 
evasively. “When @ man first comes out to 
India he feels the want of a home and—and 
liome influence ! ” ; 

Judith looked at him in surprise. 

He did not look « very domestic sort of 
person. Moreover, she thought she detected 
* twinkle in his eyes, as though there might 
be a humorous side to the question. be 
a seyron ve me 

ot to m er conspicuous, or haps to 
avoid further inquiries, he began tale to 
Mrs. Sherston until Mr. Johnson and Wini- 
fred joined in; then he. dropped out of the 
conversation at the first opportunity, look- 
ing at Judith as if he expected her to speak. 

i, have your handkerchief still,” she said, 


yly. 

" When will you return it to me, and 
where?” he asked, eagerly. 

At the same moment, almost as though 
suggesting a reply, Mr. Johnson said some- 
thing about Miss Holt's English habit of 
walking before breakfast. 

“That is why she always looks so well!” 
observed Winifred, affectionately, and 
brought down upon herself a homily from her 
mother, im the midst of which Captain St. 
Quentin stole a glance at Judith, half-ques- 
tioning, half-assertive. 

_ She understood it to be a plea for permis- 
gion to on her, and her dark brows came to- 
gether im instinctive displeasure at the idea. 

He refused to be frowned down, however, 
and gazed at her_reproachfully, until her own 
eyes drooped, and the vivid blush that dyed 
her cheeks seemed like a signal of assent—at 
least, he took it to be so. 

The carriage passed the window. 

He rose to take his leave, and was invited 

Mrs. Sherston to come again, an invitation 
he eagerly accepted, then departed, well 
Pleased with the success of his visit. 

He had come there with the object of 
making opportunities for meeting Judith 
again, and in this had been eminently euc- 
cessful. 

Indeed, it was but seldom he failed in any- 
thing he undertook, and this had imbued him 
with a degree of confidence which was in itself 
an element of victory. 

The slightest doubt in his manner would 
have made Judith draw back, but there was 
none, and the following morning he joined her 





in her walk as if it wes the most natural 
thing in the world, 

He was also sufficiently wise to talk at firs 
of im mal matters as they walked on side 
‘by side. ‘ 

“Your little friend Miss Sherston looks as if 
@ morning’s walk would do her 1” he 
said, looking down at her glowing ks, and 
thinking that anything so fresh and fair had 
never before gladde his eyes. 

It would 


“T am afraid she is too delicate! 
only tire her.” 

“TI hope it is not true that she is going to 
marry that Mr. Johnson?” he went on, still 
careful to avoid any allusion to their meeting 
 Fodith ecopped looked at him, blankly 

ith sto , and lox at him, , 
not havin yas to what events had been 
tending all this time. 

“Oh! .No, no. He is her father’s friend, 
and she is only civil to please him!” © 

“T am very glad to hear it!” 

“Who. told you she was going to marry 
him?” anxiously. 

“Tb is quite common gossip. No one doubts 


Judith walked on without reply; the idea 
had come upon her with the suddenness of a 
blow. a 

That Winifred. was doing violence to her 
feelings in speaking, or even listening, to the 
man, she was well aware; but that e was 
any question of the matter going further. she 
could bardly believe. 

Tt seemed such an unnatural, unnecessary 
sacrifice, for though this globe-trotter might 
be rich as Cresus, there was no doubt that 
the Commissioner also was wealthy, and able 
to keep his daughter with him se long as she 
chose to stay. 

One thing was certain—that if there were 
anything in what she had heard, she must 
range herself on Winifred’s side, and help to 
save her, 

“Tell me?” ghe asked, abruptly, of her com- 
panion; “why did you hope that the report 
wight. not be true?” ‘ 

“Oh! I don’t know, for lote of reasons! He 
is quite double her age, I should say, to begin 
with ; and then, rich as he may be, he is 
not very—not very thoroughbred, you know. 
Besides, there is a impression that he 
is not what he seems. This is supposed to be 
his first. visit to India, but someone said the 
other day he could almost swear he had met 
him out here before.” 

“Who was that? Anyone I know?” 

“Someone you know very well. He is 6 
great admirer of yours—Colonel Lea-Creagh.” 

“I have not spoken to him half-a-dozer 
times!” was the indignant comment. 

“Quite often enough, at any rate, to com- 
plete his subjugation. He has abjured the 
society of pretty married women for ever. 
He has turned over a new leaf.” ; 

He smiled a little at the scornful way the 
girl put aside the subject as beneath, her 
notice, then returned to what had so evidently 
aroused her interest. 

“I wonder if it is really trae?” she said, 
thoughtfully. 

But not to discuss Winifred Sherston’s 
matrimoni«l prospects had the young cavalry- 
man sacrificed his early tea and toast, and 
risked being late for parade. 

The gir) with the rough, dark hair and 
boight blue eyes was the loveliest ginl he had 
ever seen, thé most fascinating ; and he wanted 
to convey to her the fact that he thought so, 
and elicit some encouragement in response. 

“Mrs. Sherston asked me to dine there 
again next Sunday. Very civil of her, I think. 
I am inclined to retract all the hard names I 
called her once.” 

“When did you call her hard names, and 
why?” asked Judith, smiling a little et the 
earnestness of his speech. 

“IT was furious that she should not have 
met you the day you arrived, instead of leaving 
you alone in that crowd. I was watching you 
& moment before you fainted, and you have 





—== 
no idea how forlorn you looke ! 
hetic! I have a pret large voeusecaal 

d@ words at my dis 3 but T essry toy 
I exhausted them all that evening; gj? 
he added, as though this were another beinoyy 


sin for which the Commissioner's wif, te 
enswerable, ‘I never played worse polo in gy | 


life.” 

Judith laughed softly. 

“It was foolish of you to be 50 angry @ 
account of a mistake!” 

“You mean I ought to be grateful, rthe 
that I was there to help you. In these days i 
1s seldom that one has a chance of resening y 
damsel in distress,” 

Venturing a shy glance in his directig, 
Judith thought that no century could hay 
boasted a more noble-looking knight, nor om 
more fitted to battle with dragons and m. 
seen, powers. 


His uniform showed off his fine wtalwart 7 


figure to. advantage, and he looked handsome 

than usual on account of the animation that 

lit up his ordinarily impassive features 
That he possessed a little of what othe 


regiments term the cavalry swagger wes m. 
deniable, but he was too much in carnes! not | 


to be natural then. 

Judith drew out the handkerchief, wraps 
carefully in tissue paper, and held it towards 
him, wondering a little why he hesitated w 
take it. 

“T don’t think it is lucky to take back aay- 
thing—unless you will let me give you som 
thing instead?” he said, doubtfully. 

“JT am not at all superstitious,” declared 
Judith. 

“But I am! 
won't you?” 

“I can't promise that!” 

“It shall be nothing expensive, if that is 
what you are afraid of. A mere trifle, a tok 
between friends !” 

She started, and looked into his face. 

“We are friends, are we not?” bringing al 
the force than’ can lie im expression to ber 
upon her in return. 

“T—I don't know!” faltered Judith. “ls 
is very soon to raise the question, I think! 

“What a conventional x grana Py: or 

should have thought you would have | 
ti first to smile 5 the ides that friendshp 
can only be the growth of years, It ism ™ 
pulse, not a trained feeling, and can blos 
gom out as saddenly and as beautifully # 
love—at first sight.” i 

A woman may have run the gauntlet of 
dozen seasons, and yet be awkward az a school 
girl in the presence of the first man wi 
touches her beart. And Judith’s heat wis 
touched. She felt fearfully aware of the fret 
as she stammered some unintelligible rep'y 

‘I must go in a moment,” he said, prealt 
looking regretfully at. his watch, “or 1s 

e.” 
be tte Colonel ‘Lea-Croagh the colonel of yw 
regiment?” , 
Yes,” smiling slightly, “but I on 
your influence would not help me mu 
such a case! He wou'd be all the, mm 
severe if he guessed I had been with yoo! 

“ He does not look very severe: mg 

“Men of his stamp don’t gener ly } 

e—at ladies!” 
 yadith joimed in the laughter, ang remarked 
a little sharply that perhaps his md 
would be more appreciated on parade | 


it. . 

“He i d match; has 6 law 

Ln “pesides bis Pay. The girl who ee 
i ch et 


cures him will be mo vied ! ’ 
“Not by me!” said Judith. 
He looked at her, a little doubt in +» he 
His experience had hitherto shown —— 
women, scorrfully as they spoke of such ' r 
tations when joer ig off, generally suce 
em in the 
adit seemed different from most womee 


he had met, yet he felt he liked her #9 well 


to see her put to the test. 


You will respect my scruples, } 


Ba et £52 5. 
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The five minutes bugle sounded, and he 
+ nei to his syce to come Up. eink 
oer exit go. When shau I see you again? 
be asked, taking her band. ' 

‘Sunday, you said,” she reminded him, 

“Not before?” with infinite reproach in 
* bara cannot say,” she answered, firmly, 
“it will depend on circumstances, 1 suppose.” 

Whatever happened, she would not meet 
him again 80; it savyoured too much of a 
riger assignation to be palatable to her 

te, She might smooth the matter to her 
amie as she chose by saying that she 
had done nothing unusual, only out 
before breakfast, ag she bad done every day 
sace her arrival, and that no actual under- 
sanding had been between them; but im her 
heart she knew and felt ashamed to think that 
he knew, too, though no words had been 

to that effect, that only by staying 
indoors could she have avoided seeing him 
{ morning. 

ah poor AO she felt on this account 
made her voice colder and more resolute than 
be had heard it before, and instinctively he 

essed that to attempt to shake her decision 
would only injure his chances. 

He vaulted on to his pony’s back, and waved 
a hasty adieu, then galloped as hard as he 
owlé go in the direction of the barracks. 

later in the day the Madrassi gave into 
Judith’s hand a emall parcel that had come 

from the cavalry mess, he said. T j 
him quietly, she took it into her room an 
opened it there, lingering a little over the 
knots and unfolding of the paper with the 
somewhat sybaritic idea of prolonging her 
enjoyment. , " 

At last she drew out a long silk crimson 
wari, so heavily embroidered in the richest 
olours and gold that the original foundation 
could only with difficulty be detected. Judith 
wou it round her head and shoulders, and 
anilel with natural pleasure to see how well 
it became her, letting the soft material lie 
close against her throat and chin, and drawing 
it through her fingers with a caressing touch. 

To receive a’ present from him was pleasant, 
and if there was ahy impropriety in doing so 
she excused herself by saying that it was only 
because of his superstition on the subject that 
the accepted it. 

Love, it ie well known, throws a veil over 
the eyes of its victims, through whose golden 
haze al] appears as it should be, and every act 
can be justified—for the time. .Pity it is the 
pleasant blindness does not last, that the veil 
wears badly sometimes, or in. vei perversit 
is rent in twain and can ality patched, 
much less restored to its pristine purity and 

uty. 

The days of the enchantment are so few 
that we should delight in them while we are 
able, and by no act of our own hasten their 
mevitable end. Rather should we clasp the 
vel closer to us, and refuse to see the damage 
thet is done, believing it to be the same 
delicate golden web that bewildered our sight 
ie ser it has faded and turned to 


. Judith then was only just coming under the 
influence of the chem, a looked radiant] 

ful, the brilliant colours. twisted still 
about her head making more ing the 
sol confusion in her face. She stoo and 
Picked up a card that had fallen to the floor 
whereon was written ; 

With a friend’s regards |” 





CHAPTER EX. 


arated Was seated alone on the verandah, 


k upon her 


youd her range of cee ee ee be 


vision ; ers 


ears of her little 


tfal instinct of his species 

vty looking wistfully into her face, as 
ei scious of her trouble; and the mute 
pathy she read in this bright eyes was 
more weleome to her than any other. 


It was sympathy that asked no questions, 
required no explanations, and could not at- 
tempt to gauge the depth of her suffering, nor 
understand it, and for that very reason was 
less distasteful to her. 

“Dandy” was of no particular breed, and 
possessed neither beauty nor conrpensating 
accomplishments ; but, as she had once said to 
Judith, he loved her perfectly ; and the dumb 
caresses conveyed more comfort to her than 
she herself knew. 

“ Dandy, little Dandy, however, shall I bear 


him ; and though she could hope for no reply, 
the mere expression of her sorrow relieved it. 

The last two wecks had altered her strangely. 
A task had been set her, which she had 
fulfilled bravely, though it had cost. her many 
@ pang; and the worst of it was that she saw 
ng end to the misery which she had pledged 
herself to endure ; indeed, the mero fact of her 
having underiaken the burden of her own ac- 
cord seemed“to vind her to go on-with it, 
unless there shou'd come an unexpected 
chance of release. f 

Some slight compensation she had for her 
sorrow—-it had decidedly added to the charm 
of her appearance ; to the one good feature in 


her face—her eyes—it had given a subdued 
fire, which made them shine like stars at 


times, and her pale features had gained in 
nobility and strength, possessing now, for the 
first time, a character of their own; more- 
over, she had lost the-shy ways that made 
her often awkward in manner as well as in 

She was taken out of herself for the 
time, and could ignore the minor troubles 
which had: seemed so real, so tremendous 
befére. 

She looked almost pretty then, as she lay 
back in her chair against a background of 
pe hydrangeas and tall palms, the sun- 

ams filtering down through the coarsely inter- 
laced boughs, and lying like spots of gold upon 
her soft grey frock. 

Her thands were folded idly in her lap, and 
her gaze was far away and dreamy, her whole 
expression, saintlike in its power of patience 
and quiet resolution, when Judith’s cheek was 
laid lightly against hers, and Judith’s clear 
young voice, all crisp with intense life and 

ppiness, asked her what she was thinking of 
so deeply. 

Winifred smiled sadly, and shook her head. 

“ My thoughts had carried me far away, 
I don't know where. I was trying to make 
order out of chaos, and chaos being the bigger 
of the two, has swallowed up the little order 
that there was!” 

Judith threw herself down on the matting 
and laid her head back lazily against Wini- 
fred’s chair. 

“That, reminds me of something in tlie 
Bible, about a good woman marrying a bad 
man—an unbelieving husband, I think, is the 
exact phrase.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that the stronger 
nature will influence the weaker one. Judith, 
if you Be: ian. a wicked man, do you think 
you would grow wicked, too?” ‘ 

“I am sure of it,” was the unexpectedly 
prompt reply. “You see, our lot has been 
cast amongst those o are at least ont- 
wardly . If one had been born and bred 
in the slums of London, I suppose we shdéuld 
have tried to out-lie and out-steal our neigh- 
pO, ! In th h 
“Oh, yes! In that case aps it might 
be so ; bat supposing that otis ter halne font 
as you are, proud and pure, and hating any 
deceit with all your heart—suppose you mar- 
ried a man who was as wicked as you are 
on you be drawn to do as he 


The girl's earnestness communicated itself 
to Judith, and she answered the question 
quite simply, as it had been asked. 

“Tf IT loved him very much, I daresay from 
very tenderness, my conscience would grow 








blunted, and I should be more inclined every 


it!” she had whispered again and again to | 


| 


day to palliate his sins; but if I did not love 
him, the mere sight of his wickedness would 
make me loathe everything that was nob 
wholly good. I should grow better, not worse, 
from contact with the evil.’ 

A deep-drawn breath ane from Wini- 
fred’s lips, and a new light shone iu her eyes. 

“T think no case is utterly hopeless,” she 
said presently, in an excited whisper. 

“Of course not. Earth without hope would 
mot be Earth, but Hell!” 


“What brave things you say! You give 
me courage.” 
“Courage for what?” asked Judith, 


brightiy, leaning forward to stroke Dandy, 
who was slumbering peacefully at his mis- 
tress’s feet 

“Oh, we all need courage,” was the evasive 
reply. 

It was about one o'clock, the quietest time 
in the day in India; the hour when the 
natives, by one accord, leave you in peace, and 
are content to bask in the sun, or smoke in 
the seclusion of their modest mud-built huts. 

The scarlet-coated chuprassies, who usually 
loungéd about within sight of tho house, in 
case their services should be required, were 
not to be seen now; and a Cashmeri, who had 
got half-way through his daily rounds, put 
down his bundles at the gate, and covering 
his face with an end of his turban, went 
placidly to sleep, leaving his coolie to do the 
same until midday heat was past. 

Even the birds grow quieter when the sun 
is at its hottest; and only the occasional] caw- 
ing of a crow broke at intervals the stillness, 

The two girls were very quiet. each think- 
ing her own thoughts so differently attuned— 
one to love, and one to sorrow; until presently 
the memory of what she had heard thai 
morning made Judith speak. 

“You were talking of marrying just now. 
Had you any special reason?” she added, 
with averted eyes. 

“Tt is a very usual topic with girls, I 
suppose!” langhing rather harshly. 

Judith stopped her with a gesture almost 
before the words had left her mouth, 

“Don’t answer me if you don’t wish to, 
but don’t try to put me off. Answer me 
trathfully or not at all.” 

“What is it you wish to know?” 
ing in the same strained tones. 

“J want to know if you are going to marry 
Mr. Johnson?” all her hatred for the man 
expressed in her pronunciation of his name. 

“T am not engaged to him, if that is what 
you mean.” ; 

“That is not what I mean. Winifred, 
speak out, tell me the truth. Are you going 
to marry him?” 

“Tf he asks me—yes. 

The words were very quietly spoken, and 
with no trace of the renunciation they im- 
plied. 

The big eyes were still looking very far 
away, as though yearning fo get beyond this 
pew trouble; but the firmly-compressed 


speak 


” 


ips showed no sign of acting on the involun- 
tary self-pity. , 

Though freedom were Heaven she would 
make no effort to escape, 

Kneeling down beside her chair, Judith 
threw her arms about Winifred’s waist, and 
looked into her face without speaking, unless 
that were speech which shone so eloquently 
in her eyes. 

By comparison with this unexpected 
strength she herself felt deplorably weak, 
foolishly young, being only now on the 
threshold of the mysteries which this pale, 
slight girl had mastered, and put behind her 
years ago. There was nothing she could say, 
use she knew nothing; she could only 
look, as the little dog had looked an hour 
before, in mute, unquestioning sympathy. _ 
“You cannot possibly love him,” she said 
presently, as one who states an incontestable 
fact. , 
Winifred shook her head and whispered 





“No.” ~ 
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“Ts there nothing I can do to save you 
from such a fate?” ° 

“It is my own choice,” was the quiet reply. 

With an impatient gesture Judith rose to 
her feet, and began pacing the verandah. 

“It is too bad; it is shameful!” she cried, 
her head erect, her whole form quivering with 
indignation. 

“Don’t you think you are exaggerating a 
little? Many people say and think that a bad 
husband is better than none at all, and I 
daresay Mr. Johnson will not be a bad hus- 
band!” ’ 

Judith’s lips curled in scorn. 

“Do you think.” she asked, “that you can 
deceive me so? Do you think TI don’t know 
that you would rather a thousand times live 
and die an old maid than marry that man?” 

Winifred winced a little, and turning, 
plucked a scented geranium leaf, rubbing it 
gently to and fro between her hands, 

As she could not deny what nad been said, 
she would not speak at all 

Judith, in the absence of any opposition, 
waxed despairing. 

“Is this the future I planned for yon the 
other night, the happiness that was to make 
you rebellious? Do you mean to say that you 
can be content with this lukewarm ending 
to all your drearns? ” 

“They were your dreams, dear, not mine,” 
she was reminded, gently. “I never expected 
~~ great. good fortune.” 

hen, after a pause, she went on,— 

*Some are born to be happy, and you, 
Judith, are one of those. You would not sub- 
mit to be miserable; but I—I thrive better 
in the shade, and—-in sorrow. i am used to 
both.” 

“Becanse you won't assert yourself; be- 
cause you allow yourself to be bullied,” 
responded Judith, fiercely. 

“ Believe me, dear, no resistance could serve 
me. [If it could I would be very strong. It 
is because there is no help for it that I give 
in so tamely.” 

Then, as Judith stood and studied her 
curiously, she smiled and asked her to play 
something. “Something nice and dreamy, 
that will soothe and send ie to sleep.” 

But Judith, though she complied with the 
actual request, was in no mood to play soft 
melodies. She dashed at once into a march 
that had in it all the elemente of war, and 
was a vent to the player’s feelings; ringing 
out a very storm of defiance, until gradually 
the indignation died away, and the fingers 
glided naturally into a regretful cadence, 
where sorrow took the place of anger, and 
even pain was exquisitely sweet. 

Then she began to sing—-softly at first, and 
below her breath; but by degrees the glorious 
voice swelled out, and filled the house with 
music. 

It was the first time she had sung since she 
left England, and now that the ice was broken 
she sang on and on, passionately and patheti- 
cally by tarns, with her whole heart in the 
words—-the words she was only now beginning 
to feel. 7 

She had wandered off into a German sere- 
nade, when the sensation of being no longer 
alone caused her to stop suddenly and turn. 
Mr. Johnson was behind her. 

“Tt has been the greatest treat!” he assured 
her, in ingratiating tones. “Why have we 
never heard you before?” 

“First, and principally, because I never 
felt the inclination, and, secondly, because I 
was not asked.” : 

She spoke carelessly, and with no ulterior 
motive, but he thought her words were the 
embodying of a complaint, and said eagerly,— 

“I know. Tt has often made me indignant 
the way they treat you—you who are their 
superior in everything, who——” 

“They do not forget the position I hold 
with them, nor do I wish them to forget. it,” 
interrupted Judith, coldly. 

he was putting away the music books, o-- 
on top of another tidily. her upraised arms 
showing the lines of her beautiful figure, her 





well-shaped head turned haughtily away from 
him. : y 

With hungry eyes he drank in every detail 
of her beauty, allowing his admiration to 
have full play now that they were alone, and 
there was no necessity that he should wear a 
mask, 
me It is absurd,” he went on, excitedly. 
“You, who have adorned the highest society, 
who would be the brightest ornament to this, 
that you should be kept in the background 
and allowed to take a subordinate place for 
which you are in no wise fitted. It ig the 
insanest jealousy, I say!” 

“How do you know, Mr. Johnson, that I 
have. been in what you call Sg society ’?” 
she asked, turning her bright blue eyes full 
upon him, 

“How could I doubt it! How could anyone 
doubt who saw you move, who heard you 
speak! You areas far above the rest of these 
people who are about you as a queen above 
her subjects.” : 

“You are talking great nonsense. Will you 
allow me to pass?” 

She had closed the piano with such energy 
that the jarred keys were still vibrating «s 
she stood up proudly waiting for him to let her 
go by; but he never moved. The piano stood 
sideways in a corner of the room, one side of 
it touching the wall so that she was hemmed 
in, and without actual violence could mot get 
away. Ne 

“For a wonder, Miss Holt, I am talking 
exactly what I think. It is not often I indulge 
myself in speaking trath. Let me have my 
say for a few moments though I cannot flatter 
myself that it will interest you.” 

' “TY daresay mot,” said Judith, sharply, 
furious at being detained against her will. 

“But at any rate it will afford a certain satis- 
faction to me; and——” he went on coolly: 
“Your scorn has-no effect on me, except that 
it makes me wish the more that my future 
was in my own hands, that I were free to 
break your proud spirit and win you, whether 
you would or no.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Judith, throwing 
out her hatids to keep bim off, as he moved a 
step nearer. And, indeed, his appearance 
jastified the question. His eyes were wild, 
while unconstiously as he spoke he had raffled 
his long, black hair, so that it stood upright, 
and his lips were curled back over his teeth, a 
trick he had when deeply moved, that gave 
him the appearance of a tiger about to spring. 

“Yes! I am mad,” he answered, boidly. 
“ Quite. mad with love for you. I have been 
so ever since you came,” 

“Oh! hush ! Miss Sherston is out there.” 

Horrified by his manner as much as by his 
words she had sunk on to the music stool and 
buried her’ face in her hands, to shut out from 
her sight his hateful presence. Seeing that 
she was too bewilde to move, he walked 
over to the French windows, looked oyt, and 
then came back, 

“She is fast asleep. I think she has been 
crying,” he said, quietly. 

Judith’s eyes, angrily upraised, flashed at 
him indignant fire. 

“ Have you no pity for her? no respect for 
me ? ” 

“One question at a time, my dear Miss 
Judith,” he answered, smiling with detestable 
familiarity. “Oh! yes, [, have the greatest 
pity for her—a fellow feeling, in fact. I have 
no more wish to marry her than she has to 
marry me; indeed, I foreseo that she will 
bore me intensely.” / 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, spare her. Give 
her up.” 

“ Not even for the sake of your beaux yeux,” 
with a mocking bow. “If I had allowed my 
feelings to stand in the light of my worldly 
prospects I should not be what I am now— 
what I hope to become. No, much as I ad- 
mire, much as I love you, it is Winifred 
Sherston I must marry.” 


4 





== 
She shuddered from -head to foot ah 
insolence, but could find no wonis power | 
enough to express her loathag oe 
“You asked me if T respected you, Indeed 
I do. I think you are & woman of Usa] 
intellect, and force of charactor. I only gig 
you could impart some of it to that pale, nyo. 
spirited create who is to become my we a 
“If she will listen to my warning she yy 
never marry you!” broke ont Judith, with 


a sob. 

itis naturally loud tones were softenad to, 
whisper, as he returned impressively. 

“Take my advice, Miss Holt ; don't sar to 
much. I have more power in this house tiyy 
you may suppose.- I will be a good friend) 
you if pF choose ; indeed, I wish to be ra 
friend. Shake hands, and let us make 4 ing 

ct! ; 

“T would sooner die than touch your hand.” 
she cried, passionately, and flung her mp 
behirid her, i 

“T haves no doubt you will change yoy 
mind,” he remarked, with aggravating toy. 
posure. “A woman’s ‘no!’ is not in all cus 
to be taken as a refusal. She has ever hes. 
known to say ‘ yes!’ to more than one lover 
So notwithstanding your marked predilectign 
for a certain gay captain, who cares no mon | 
for you than thi ” (making an expressive sap 
with his fingers and thumb), “I will py 
despair.” 

But the limits of Judith’s endurance war 

ssed at last. Starting up sho faced him 

ike an outraged queen, her face brilliantly 
tramsparent in its colourlessness, ber oe 
ablaze. 

“How dare you speak to me like this? Go 
this instant!” emg to the door, and wth 
a ic emphasis in her -tone that reyuirel 
some bravery to gainsay. 

lafaaed by fist, Siege or by the sou 
of footsteps in the corridor, ho accepted his 
re making her a low obeisance as be 

out. 

Winifred slept on quietly. In the night 
she did not always manage to get the rest she 
needed; and as she had listened to Judith’s 
singing, the tears rolling softly down her cheek, 
there came over her a pleasant sense of wear 
ness she did not attempt to combat. 

Even so short a respite from her troubles 
was too precious to be refused. 

‘When she awoke, Dandy was sitting up 
his ‘hind legs beside her, wildly gest:calating 
with his front paws, the luncheon bell having 
gone, and he experiencing an irresistible init 
call for food. 

She smiled, and patted him; then, as be 
sight grew clearer, she saw that Judith wa 
kneeling there, in her old position, and staré 
as she looked into her white, excited face. 

“What is it, dear? Has anything up 
pened?” she asked, nervously. 

“Tt is that man! Winifred, you shall ot 
m him!” 

“ I thought, dear, we had settled te 
matter?” expostulated the other, midly. 

“It is not settled! It never shall be settle! 
that way! I tell you he does not love you! 
repeating the words, that their mean'ng migt! 
be absolutely clear. ; 

“Ts that the only objection?” asked Wai 
fred, with a queer smile. ore 

“Surely it is sufficient !” her eyes wide et 
in their surprise. 

Winifred stood up, and shook out the fli 
of her gr , her hands trembling a Ltt 
as she whisked away the crushed geralua 
leaves that still clung to it. 

“You don’t understand, dear! You - 
younger than I am, after all, Can you» Q 
imagine that it is just because be dose at 
care for me that the thing is possible at Ye 
If he loved me I should go mad; | could 


him!” a 
Judith looked at her from under bet 
brows silently, somewhat awed by her wane 

Here quiet as it was, suggested the str 
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boldly what 

le who say out y 
Bey ek i have no power of self-repres- 
;, aor of dissimulation, she was inclined to 
aver estimate these qualities in others, and to 

srtemoed by them 

She slipped her hand im Winifred’s, and 
drew her with her, her mind going back to its 
original conclusion, lore she reached the 

dinmgtoom. At its threshold she stopped. 
“You may say what you like, and be as 
resolute as you please, but I will save you in 
spite of yourself,” she whispered, before they 
tamed the handle of the door, and pushed it 


open. 
CHAPTER X. 

The first dinner party at which Judith had 
heen present was much the same in character 
as all the rest that followed, one outdoing the 
other in pomposity and dull grandeur, and to 
her becoming wearisome from their inveterate 
sameness, On each occasion both the girls were 
gravely consulted as to who should be asked 
sad what should be the menu, while with 
equal gravity their opinions were imvariably 
set aside; and Judith, who wae passionately 
fond of flowers, and took artistic pleasure in 
their arrangement, generally disagreed with 
Mrs, Sherston about the table decorations, 
and was, needless to say, generally worsted in 
the contest, 

The Sunday when Captain St. Quentin was 
invited promised to be a pleasanter party, as 
only a few special friends had been ,invited ; 
but Judith saw with some dismay that the 
rame ponderous preparations were going on, 
aud began to doubt whether the Commis- 
siover’s wife would be able to descend from 
her pedestal after all—-whether, in effect, she 
understood the essentials for a “ little dinner.” 

She was already growing rather despondent 
on the subject, when just before she went to 
dress, Mrs, Sherston called her aside. 

“My dear,” she said, not unkindly, “I am 
sure you will not misunderstand my motive in 
speaking to you, but the fact is several people 
have noticed and remarked to me that your 
manner in society is too—too marked for a 
young girl.” 

“Do you mean I talk too much?” asked 
Judith, blankly. 

“It is not one thing, it is everything. Of 
coutse, | like you to talk and if a ta 
wlf; but it is not the correct thing for an un- 
married girl to monopolise the conversation 
and concentrate attention on herself. I should 
aot a of it pret my daughter! ” 

iy am da J 
panion,” bitterly. : roa a 

“T am afraid you are not taking my advice 
in 4 proper spirit, I repeat it is an impolite- 
bess to my guests, of which I tell you candidly 
I would not allow even Winifred to be guilty.” 

Judith smiled slightly at the idea of quiet 
Winifred offending in this particular. 

When jou have gained more ex 
tore knowledge of the world, you will under- 
Ppa am right,” said Mrs. Sherston, as 
- away, leavi j 
yet somewhat pee Beg hele sa 
__Jhe idea that she who had moved in the 
very highest set of London society should re- 
hed 4 lesson in manners from a woman who 
aid tpent ell ‘her life in India, and had natu- 

‘S gown Garrow and one-sided in her views, 
to be taken seriously, and 
| to let it damp her enjoy- 
ment of the evening. Mrs.° Sherston was 
aways getting some evotehet in her head with 

wthout reason, and this was certainly 


without. 
mistaken in her reading of the 


Nor was she 
Matter 
It was unlikely that the advent of any 
bile r- 
passed over without otunnas, 
i Jaalpore, and 
figure, always per- 
ble look of high 
considerable interest 


lence, 


We Would be 


and curiosity. It was on account of the many 
questions that had been put to her on the sub- 
ject that Mrs, Sherston began to fear that the 

irl was making herself too conspicuous, and 
that she might be blumed for permitting her to 
do 90. 

On thia evening Mrs. Hare was to be one of 
her guests, and she knew that that lady would 
decilodly object to being eclipsed, and so had 
taken this step to guard against the danger. 
When her lecture had been given she felt 
alarmed lest Judith might turn sulky, and in 
revenge spoil the success of her evening. Of 
this she need have had no fear; the girl was 
naturally too sweet-tempered, too sensible as 
well, and just then was so full of a secret 
happiness it would not have been easy to dis- 
tur. 

Though Judith was only a country parson’s 
daughter, and had seen no other than Anglo- 
Indian society, Mrs. Sherston could not help 
admiring the dignity with which the girl be- 
haved ‘that night, and for the first time ielt 
conscious of something like inferiority by 
comparison with her gniet, good manners. 


these occasions, over anxious to please; but 
Judith seemed to divine the happy medium, 
and without effort succeeded in amusing ber 
two neighbours” 

Colonel Lea-Creagh was one, Mr. Mana- 
leverer the other, and to each she spoke in turn 
pleasantly, and without partiality; only to- 
night her voice never rang out above the rest 
in pretty eagerness, she did not laugh so 
lightly, nor evoke laughter in others. Even if 
she had received no warning as to what was 
considered the proper attitude for a young un- 
married girl to adopt, the mere presence of 
her lover must have kept her subdutd. 

Her whole self was softened and beautified 
My the strange new feelings that possessed her. 

very movement grew gentler and more 
graceful. Lovely as she had always been, there 
was a slight hardness on her expression before, 
a brilliancy that often repelled even those who 
were compelled to admire; but the only 
charm she had previously lacked had come 
upon her now, and she was irresistible. The 
old careless days of childhood were passed for 
ever with her yt of independence, she was 
a very woman now ii weakness; and, like 
= in losing her heart she had found her 


soul. 

Oolonel Lea-Creagh, dull and ponderous 
though he-was, noticed the difference, and 
became more enamoured than-ever. 

Lawrence St. Quentin, divided from her by 
the length of the table, across which he gazed 
with eager, ining eyes, felt as if he eould 
have fallen down and worshipped her. 

It was a very = party. Now and then 
someone made a bold attempt at a joke, or 
tried to institute a subject of genergl interest, 
bat these were only momentary flashes, and 
gradually the talk subsided into dialogues 


again. . 

The soft hum of voices, the rosy lights, the 
F masses of white waxen tuberoses, that filled 
the room with sweet, strong perfume; more- 
aver, the flutter of her own excited nerves, all 
combined to embue Judith with a sense of 
my ey 

She felt as if she were in a dream, as 
though all were fading into nothingness, and 
only two remained, she and this new lover, 
whose burning eyes were fixed upon her face. 

Her body swayed towards him, everything 
grew more indistinct, until suddenly, through 
the gradually increasing haze, a steely, spite- 
ful glance seemed to strike her like a sword. 
She would have fallen had not Mr, Manloverer 
spoken, and so roused her from her trance. 

“You are ltoking quite pale. Are you ill? 
Have some 6,” he said, anxiously. 

(To be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,077. Back 
| ooron can be obtained through ali News- 





She herself was always a little flustered on | 


Three Months’ Doctor’s 
Treatment in Vain 


A WOMAN'S CURE BY BILE BEANS 
DIZZINESS, DEBILITY, AND HEADACHE 
ENDED 


Tt is surprising how many apparently wide 
apart functions are affected by disorder of the 
liver. There scoms no connection between a 
woman’s colour and the colour of her eyes and 
skin! Yet the state of the liver affects both! 

In the case of Mrs. Kelly, of Garbally, Birr 
(Ireland), the results of liver complaint were 
very serious. Here is her own story: — 

“Up to July, 1901, I hardly ever had a day’s 
sickness, but in that month I became unwell 
owing to getting wet. The ailment setiled on 
my liver, so the doctor said, and for three weeks 
I was in bed. I trembled violently all over 
from liver chills, and had acute headaches. I 
was subject to violent retching and vomited up 
everything I took. I was much affected with 
giddiness and often fainted away. The doctor 


was in attendance upon me for nearly three 
months, but long after he ceased to attend me 
The fact was, I 


I was subject to fainting fits. 
never got properly well. 





The slightest shock would send me into 
fainting fit, aud I have fainted nearly a dozen 
times a day. At night I could not sleep. I 
got so ill that I could do no work, and the 
childven—I am the mother of eleven—had to 
do it all. 

“One night my daughter Mary read about 
Charles Forde’s Bile Beans in the ‘ Weekly 
Freeman.’ The account told of a woman who 
had been cured of. ailments similar to mine, so 
I decided to take a course of Bile Beans. I 
very soon found that they were doing me good, 
and, without going through much uninteresting 
detail, I can say that they have now made me 
strong and healthy again. I strongly recom 
mend them to all who suffer as I did.” 

You may not have become so much reduced 
by liver complaint as was Mrs. Kelly, but re- 
member, if you suffer at all from it, you're not 
safe. For every form and result of liver 
disorder (including such results as indigestion, 
constipation, female disorders, constant head- 
ache, piles, and liver chill), Charles Forde’s 
Bile Beans are a safe and certain remedy. They 
cure the effects of liver disorder by removing 
the cause.’ You'll get them from any chemist 
for 1s. 144. or 2s. 9d. per box. Be careful, 
however, not to be put off with substitutes. 








Jack (to lady come out to lunch): ‘ Are you 
coming with the guns this afternoon, Miss 
Maud?” Miss Maud: “I would, but I don't 
think I should like to see a lot of r birds 
shot.” Jack: “Oh, if you go with Bred, your 
feelings will be entirely spared.” 

Catcaco Orrician: “I have proof that you 
saw & man on the streets after one o'clock, and 
neglected to question him.” Policeman: “No, 


but I followed him, saw him enter a house, and 
five minutes after heard o shrill female voice 
iving him ‘Hail Columbia’ for being out s0 





ate, and so 1 knew he was a respectable 
citizen.” 
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Gleanings 


Love is blind, but matrimony is a great 
oculist, 

Tue bicycle rider is one of the few men who 
know when they are weil off. 

A New Busingss,— the strange busi- 
nesses of London must be included that of 
teacher of languages to parrots. It is success- 
fully carried on in. certain of the Metro- 

kis. The country into which the bird is to 
fhe sent is first ascertained, and a sum of ten 
shillings a week is then charged for any 
varying from two to three months, according to 
the capacity of the parrot. With’a year's 
tuition the teacher guarantees a bird with a 
polyglot vocabulary, chosen haphazard from 
four different languages. 

Forzien Liquor Laws.—In some parts of the 
United States the sale of intoxicating liquors is 

rohibited entirely. In 1851 the legislature of 
Maine passed a law prohibiting altogether the 
sale of intoxicants. The Act, confirmed by 

opular vote in 1887, imposes a penalty of one 

undred dollars, with costs and sixty days’ im- 
prisonment, on keeping a drinking establish- 
ment. Other States, such as Kansas and lowa, 
where, however, the experiment proved a tetal 
failure, have since adopted similar measures to 
make the sale of intoxicants illegal. 

Royal Preszents.—The new jade ornaments 
seem to have been greatly favoured by the King 
and Queen this year as suitable presents. 
Their Majesties have presented gifts in jade 
to their favoured friends. His Majesty’s gifts 
are always immensely appreciated, and the 
lapis-lazuli and gold-headed walking-stick, 
which he presented to Sir Seymour Blane was 
greatly admired. Then, too, the gold ink- 
stand which he gave to Hon. St. John Brod- 
rick was a truly regal gift, and another lovely 
present of His Majesty's is in the form of two 
sovereigns, made so thin that a tiny miniature 
er photograph can be slipped in between the 
two coins; and these set round with tiny dia- 
monds, and hanging on a slender gold chain, 
forming a charming, neck ornament. 

Sour Sraristics.+In most countries recently 
‘there has been a great increase in the sale of 
intoxicants. In 1830 there were 280,000 drink- 
ing places in France; in 1896 there were 
500,000, or one for every thirty adults. In 
Belgium, where gin is the popular intoxicant, 
the consumption of aloohol has increased 125 
ver cent. since 1890; there is one public-house 
to every thirty-six inhabitants. In Holland 
there is one tavern to every three hundred of 
the population, In Norway there is only one 
licensed house to every 7,812 mhabitants. In 
England, where there is a “gin palace” to 
every 145 inhabitants, the statistics show a rise 
from 972,850,000 gallons of beer (1882) to 
1,282,470,000 (1895), and of 34,079,000 gallons 
off spirits to 42,462,000 during the same period 
(31.9 gallons of beer per head; 1.05 gallons of 
apirits). 7 

A Narrow Escarr.—An amusing wedding 
incident occurred recently in a country village. 
The bride, evidently anxious at the. near 
approach of the ceremony hour, sent the 
bridesmaids (one of whom was the young man’s 
sister) on to await her at the church. This 
action nearly lost her her husband. When 
the bridesmaids reached the church they ob- 
served the punctual bridegroom patiently 
waiting at the chancel steps. The lonely 
misery of his position touched their hearts, 
and instead of waiting in the poarch for the 
heroine of the day, they good-naturedly 
walked down the aisle and stood beside him 
in silent sympathy. .Whereupon the organist 
opened the proceedings, the clergyman, began 
the service, and the bridegroom was nearly 
united in matrimony to his own sister before 
any one had the presence of mind to utter a 
word of warning. The momentous question, 
“Wilt thou have this woman?” had been 
reached. when the bride opportunely appeared, 
and, after explanations ‘and apologies, the 
ceremony was begun again, 





Tus Kixo’s Rieut ro Sturczon.—The great 
foyal sturgeon, which was landed at Aberdeen 
recently, could have been demanded by the 
King to be sent to him as a natural right. In 
an Act of King Edward IL, which assigns to 
the Sovereign all wrecks and whales, the stur- 
geon is included as a royal fish. The only 
exception to the King’s claim is the sturgeon 
caught above London Bridge. They are the 

roperty of the Lord Mayor. The sturgeon 
anded at Aberdeen measured 8ft. 8in., from 
snout to tail, scaled 19st. 12]b., and was per- 
fect in shape and colour. If was sold by 
auction for £8 10s. 

A Frye Art Dissrrzanmc.—The following 
is an extract from the “ Kansas City Star: — 
One of the things in this changing world that 
ought to be preserved inviolate against the 
touch of innovation is apple-pie. Properly 
constracted, with an ingenious regard for 
hygiene and for pleasing taste, an apple-pie 
is the very apotheosis of cookery, and no token 
of modern degeneracy is more mournfully 
apparent. than the great scarcity of the sort 
of intelligence and discrimination necessary to 
the. production of apple-pie, pure and unde- 
filed, and divested of all adjuncts and appur- 
tenances which vitiate the palate and impair 
the digestion. 

Women toat Wowen Lixe.—First of all, a 
“woman’s woman” is seldom the sort of 
woman who makes an instantaneous appeal to 
men. She is clever without self-consciousness, 
and she can think and reason too, and k “ 
firm hand on her impulses. ‘hen she is dis- 
creet and capable of respecting confidences, 
though she never tries to draw them forth. 


In the next place, she is nothing of a snob, 


and never makes distinctions” between the 
women whom she knows; and she is 
humorous and good-tempered, and fond of 
fun, and does not mope when only women are 
about; but she is.a good comrade through and 
through. She will not flirt with any man te 
whom some other woman has a claim. 





— 

Non-svucu.—“ You may hitch you »,,_) 
to a star, hang the ocean on a tornady ty 
wipe the dust from a cyclone with 5 a. 
razor, wear the aurora borealis for ay Powe 
gown, twist the sky into an omelette ge 
earthquake to rag time, unbuckle the jg 
band of eternity, and open up the wy x! 
moon as health resorts, but you cans fai | 
another insurance trom wud Issuing ag !-hen) 
accident and health policies as those written ty 
the ——-_-——- Company.” This 1s 4 Spectinen ¢ 
an insurance company’s advertisement iy @ 
American newspaper. 

Vautue or Lewons.—It has been proyeq 
careful experiments that lemon juice bills th 
bacilli of typhoid fever. A teaspoonful of thy 
juice in four ounces of water—baif 4 tumble. 
ful--kills every typhoid germ in it, ony 
thotgh it be lodded with them. Thoso why | 
object to boiling the water as a means of sty. 
lization will find in this a pleasant and gratefn) 
means of accomplishing the same end. [i hy 
been proved that raw oysters often coniaiy | 
typhoid germs, and many cases of fever ap 
known which originated through eating the 
bivalves. Lemon juice is now proved the fy 
tor of safety. Drench the oysters in lem) 
juice, and you can bid defiance to whatere 
typhoid germs may be lurking in their lu 
cious folds. 

Mere Marpen Trwiprry.—“‘Well, mum" 
said the cook as she entered the parlour with 
her bundle in her -hand, “I must be after goin’ 
away this mornm’.” 

“What do you mean? Why are you 
ing?” asked her astonished mistress. 

“JT am goin’ to be married next week.” 

“But surely, Bridget, you won't leave w 
so suddenly. You must ask him to wait fora 
few days.” ; 

“Oh, I couldn’t, mum.” 

* Why not, pray?” ; 

“Sure, mum, I’d like to oblige you. bit! 
don’t feel well enough acquainted with him? 
to ask such a thing.” 








Keep the Blood Pure 


FRAZER'S 





strength. 


By Taking . 
IF YWouU TAKE 
You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 


Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


; Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


CAN PROVE 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS on the lic. 
Price 1s. 144. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.G. 
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on Vacant.—Wild women and 
z aire rafecnners will be interested in the 
eat ouncement : — ' 
poe? ing - Your - Nose - Into - Other - 
Fe People’s-Business Society. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
\ PERSON OF GOOD CHARACTER 
i (Age or sex immaterial) 
at a 
Salary of £500 per Annum. 
MERELY TO MIND OWN BUSINESS, 
With a Periodical Increase equivalent to 
1,000 per annum, only 
1 LEAVE OTHER PEOPLE'S ALONE. 
Applications, with Testimonials, to be ad- 
dressed to, “The Honorary Secretary of the 
Neglected Home Department.” 


Banning THE Beer.—The new drink regula 
tions, with their black list, ete., are by no 
means severe when ge with those exist- 
ing in other countries. he law of Francois I., 
which decreed that a man found drunk three 
times should be publicly widgped, have his ears 
cat of, and be banished from his country, 
having falleu into abeyance, France in 1873 pro- 
mulgated a law ers a fine on a person 
found intoxicated in public. A second con- 
vicion is followed by a double fine and im- 
prisonment for three days ; a third by detention 
for thirty days. The punishment for the habi- 
tual drunkard is deprivation of his electoral 
right, exclusion from any public or Government 
office, and debarment of bearing arms for the 
space of two years. 


A Wouan’s Wit.—Many railway disasters 
have been averted by quickwittedness on the 
part of persons who have had little or no official 
connection with the, companies concerned. 
There is, for example, the boy who saved a 
train and its hundreds of passengers wav- 
ing his coat to warn the driver that the line 
a little further on had been washed away. 
And there is also the incident in which the 
exercise of a woman’s wit prevented a train 
fom continuing a perilous journey. In this 
case the heroine was a Frenchwoman, wife of 
one of the plate-layers. Some years ago while 
at a level crossing she noticed that a train 
was on the wrong line, and, mot being able 
to “catch the driver’s eye,” she took off ons 
of her wooden shoes and threw it at his head. 
She must have been one of those very excep- 
tional women who can aim straight, for, as it 
is recorded that the driver stopped the engine, 
we must assume that the missile did not miss 
the mark. 


_ Way « Buve Ross 1s Imrossieie.—A flor- 
ist makes the assertion that a blue rose is 
among the impossibilities ; but, while an ex- 
Pauation of this curious fact may be equally 
impossible, he fails to mention a very inter- 
esimg law which governs the colourings of all 
fowers. A knowledge of this law would saye 
many flower growers hours of unavailing aitd 
foohsh hope. The law is simply this: 'The 
three eolours—red, blne and yellow—never all 
*ppear in the same species of flowers; any 
bvo may exist, but never the third. Thus we 
‘ave the red and yellow roses, but no blue; 
red and blue verbenas, but no yellow ; yellow 
snd bine in the various members of the viola 
rp {as pansies, for instance), but no red ; 
ted and yellow gladioli, but no blue, and so on. 
Evrrct of Corocr ox THE §1cK,—Some 
Sunidus | éxperiences are reported from Italy 
fe ic’, “tect of colours on the. nerves ot 
“ sick and insane. In the hospital. for 
me msane at Alessandria special rooms are 
done with red ‘or blue glass in the win- 
ry me also red or blue paint.on the walls. 
tae ent patient is suddenly brought into a 
i age and left to the effects of that colour 
dg nerves. One maniae was cured in an 
pay a was at peace in his mind after 
sey He ®y in & room of violet. The red 
Wentis eee for the ¢ommonest form of de- 
: we ancholy—agaally accompanied by 
to take food. After three hours in 















Helpful Taiks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, bui as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





Oscar’s Frrenp.—Your lady-love’s praises 
may be sung in the following lines : 
“ A sweetness in the air when thou art near, 
Due to thy beauty and thy wonderous grace, 
Dawns on the senses and pervades the place, 
In this all those who know thee well agree; 
Even thy rivals join in praising thee!” 
Forert-Mz-Nor.—It may be that the gen- 
tleman sent his visiting card to the lady in | 
advance of his arrival in the city, for the | 
purpose, of stpgesting to her that he was com- 
ing. Her understanding of it would perhaps 
be correct if she supposed that he thus sent | 
her his card im order to save himself the | 
trouble of writing a letter. On meeting him | 
it would be proper for her to treat him just | 
the same as she would have done had he not | 
sent her his card. 


BanNER.—It is said that some centuries ago, | 
during a battle between European troops and 
Tartars, a European officer called out to his | 
commanding officer, “ General, I have caught a 
Tartar!” “Bring him here,” said the Gene- | 
ral, “The Tartar won’t come,” responded the | 
officer. ‘ Then come here yourself,” the Gene- | 
ral said. “The Tartar won't let me!” the | 
officer replied. The officer’s prisoner turned 
ont to’ be more his master than his captive, | 

' 
| 
| 


and hence originated the phrase about catch- | 
ing a Tartar. The meaning of it is that a 
person who imagined himself victorious sud- | 
denly finds out that the other party has got | 
the best of him. 


(F. E. S. 


Gollotype Printing 


The ltiustrations in 
reproduced by 
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Curiovus.—The earth is nearer the sun im 
winter than it is in summer. The heat of 
the summer, then, is not caused by the near 
approach of the earth to the sun. Snow and 
ioe never melt on the tops of high mountains ; 
and persons who have ascended in balloons 
bear testimony to the fact that the cold in- 
creases as they rise. The reason why tho 
days are hottest in summer is that, on ac 
count of the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
the rays of the sun fall almost vertically, or 
perpendicularly, on the earth’s surface at that 
season of the year. At other seasons they fall 
more or less obliquely, and the more inclined 
they fall, the less heat they seem to possess. 
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Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


i ‘ 
i Photo-Engraving Co. ; 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 
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WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irreguiarities, Anaemfa, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of che Medicad 
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Auren.—The oath was finally modified sa 
that e Jew could take it without doing vio- 
lence to his religious conscience, and Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, the first “ orthodox Jew” 
ever allowed to take his seat in the Honse of 
Commons, was sworn in on July 26, 1858. 


C1ssy.—A calendar month is a solar month, 
as set down inthe almanacks. By the calen- 
dar arrangement the month of February has 
twenty-eight days, except in leap-year, when 
it has twenty-nme; April, June, September, 
and November, have thirty days each, and all 
the other months have thirty-one days res- 
peotively. 
revolution of the moon, which, in a rough way, 
may be said to be four weeks. 


Puss in THE Corver.—If by saying that 
you “did not feel like doing nothing” you had 
meant that you were not willing to remain 
in a state of idleness, your expression would 
have been correct. But as you say that you 
did not mean that, but meant that you only 
wanted to work a little, your expression is 
incorrect. You should have said (what it 
seems you afterwards did say), “I do not feel 
like doing much of anything,” or something 
equivalent to that. 


Yanxezk Doopie.—The treaty of peace 
which brought to an end the war of 1612, 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
was signed at Ghent, Belgium, on December 
A, 1814, but did not reach this country until 
February 11, 1815. Captain Warrington, com- 
manding the United States vessel Peacock, 
fired the last shot of that conflict on June 30, 
1815, when he captured the British vessel 
Nautilus in the Straits of Sunda. He did not 
know of the conclusion of peace until the next 
day, when he immediately gave up his prize. 


Jenniz.—It is a difficult question to 
answer. Probably ages hence, when the re- 
mains of cities and villages of to-day are 
buried in the earth, the various kinds of 
buttons will be exhumed by our successors 
and regarded as curiosities. Twenty years 
ago very small glass and pearl buttons 
were thickly scattered over dresses. After 
the small buttons, larger glass buttons in the 
form of fruits, as blackberries, raspberries, 
grapes, and currants, came into fashion, and 
were worn in profusion. Many buttons 
are of bronze and shell and brilliant 
in colour and design. Others are in imitation 
of cameos, and still others are imitations of 
gilt and silver. Many of these butions 
would be highly prized by the inhabitants of 
Patagonia and the interior of Africa, and 
Stanley and other explorers would find a 
supply of them useful for presents. 


Curnistmas Rosz.-—You cannot compel the 
teacher to refund any of the money you paid 
for your lessons. You ought to have known 
that you could not possibly acquire “a perfect 
and stylish handwriting” in “six easy les- 
sons.” You should let your experience in this 
matter be a “lesson” to you. Should a man 
tell you that he would teach you to play the 
pianoforte in a perfect and stylish manner in 
six easy lessons, would you believe him? You 
possibly would, inasmuch as you parted with 
your money to the writing-master who 
agreed that under his tuition you should ac- 
quire “a perfect and stylish hand-writing” in 
the same number of “easy lessons”; and you 
would have nearly as good reason for your 
faith in the one case as in the other. No art 
ean be perfectly acouired in six easy lessons, 
nor in sixty, nor probably in six hundred. To 
acquire an elegant, stylish hand-writing is the 
work of years. It can only be done by actually 
writing over acres of paper, after one has 
mastered the correct principles of penmanship. 
These principles may be learned in “ six easy 
lessons,” or even in a less number, when both 
teacher and pupil are unusually gifted, the one 
in imparting and the other in imbibing instruc- 
tion ; but it is quite another thing to put them 


pecacuanh: 
drachm, and of sulphate of potassa an ounce, 
rubbed together into a very fine powder. It 
differs from the 
mended by Dr. Dover, which contained also 
nitrate of potash and liquorice. 
perspiration, and has t 
anodyne. 
and of the bowels. 


Jearn both telegraphing and shorthand? The 


A lunar month is the period of one | first can r ) 
application, and is a good thing to know. The 


Anxious to Know.—Dover’s powder is a 
preperation of i a and opium, each a 


powder originally recom- 


It promotes 
properties of an 
It it used in affections of the liver 


Harp Tixxzs.—I do not think that the phono- 
graph will do away with shorthand. Why not 


first can be learned in six months by close 


second is more difficult of attainment and 
scarcely as good a trade. My advice to you 
is to learn both. It isa hard thing te get a 
good living, and a young man should avail 
Eis lf of every opportunity. 


Sruancer.—Religion and politics are two 
subjects which cannot be discussed in a 
column devoted to giving information to the 
readers of this paper. Therefore it is use- 
less to refer disputes concerning either sub- 
a to me, as I cannot act as arbitrator, it 
eing my invariable rule to decline their dis- 
cussion. There are many persons in your 
circle of acquaintances to whom the. questions 
asked may, be referred, and from whom you 
will be sure to obtain a satisfactory answer. 


An Otp Reangr.—It is hard to say what 
work could be done at home unless you have 
learned some of the various arts—decoration 
or fancy work. If you know how to em- 
broider or to make fancy articles very nicely, or 
how to paint fans, boxes, plaques,-vases, and 
the thousand and one little trifles that adorn 
the walls, mantels, and dressing-cases of 
rooms, then you might gét materials, make 
up the things, and send them to bazaars. You 
might also canvass for a paper or magazine in 
your immediate neighbourhood, or teach a 
few of your neighbours’ children. 


Marcia.—“ Is there such a thing as a float- 
ing island, that appears and disappears as if 
by magic’? I have read somewhere, long ago, 
that there is one-—-perhaps more. I wish to 
usé the fact (if it is a fact) in a story I am 
writing.” There is one such island, at least. 
It is the famous floating island in the lake 
of Derwentwater. It rises to the surface—a 
small island half an acre in extext—and is 
visible for months or years, then sinks, and 
is not seen again for years. The explanation 
of this wonderful phenomena is that the 
island is composed of a mass of decaying 
vegetation forming a layer of peat, on the to 
of which is a thin covering of clay boun 
together by the roots of vegetation. It rests 
on. the clay bottom of the lake, but occa- 
sionally some force, supposed to be the gases 
generated by the decaying matter, causes it 
to rise to the surface. 


Apventuress.—The occasion of the heroism 
of the English girl Grace Darling was the 
wrecking of the Forfarshire steamer, on her 
way from Hull to Dundee. on the night of 
September 6, 1838. Of fifty-three persons on 
board, eee. perished, including the cap- 
tain and his wife. On the morning of the 7th 
the survivors were discovered by Grace cling- 
ing to the rocks and what remained of we 
vessel. Her father was keeper of the Long- 
stone Lighthouse, in the vicimity, and she in- 
sisted upon going to their assistance. Her 
parents at first remonstrated with her, but 
finding she was determined to go, they aided 
her in launching a boat, her father accompany- 
ing her. She succeeded in rescuing nine of 
those in peril, and six escaped by other means. 
A public subscription of £700 was raised for 
her, and presents were sent to her from all 

rts of Great Britain, and other countries. 

was born at Bamborough, on the coast of 
Northumberland, November 24, 1815. She 


Agrarep.—The best. course for you ig 
sue is to get @ good school text-book of aig, 
metic and give all your leisure to the stady gf 
it. You can get a book on the subiees 
at any booksellers, A teacher canny hap 
you very much, as the matter can be studi 
and mastered without the aid of a texoher i 
you will apply yourself to it. 
(2 2wT: EO < eare 


























Tue Loxpon ReApER is sent to any part y 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weeldly 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eizhtpence, 
*,” Art Lerrees TO BE Appnusse yp 
tH Eprror or tHe Lowpon Reapzs, $4) 
Ludgate Hill, London, H.C. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ~ 4 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. ‘ 

ALLING ‘5 

EYELASHES a i 

ao hepaags teatiyea of thal dab GY 

against dirt and dust. The eye Y 

lashes are strengthened and restered by A 





SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT,: 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each. A little book 
* How to Preserve the Eyesight” will te 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. Ali whosuffet 
from any eye trouble should send for jt. 
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To be had of all Chemists in Boxes 
412.29 or #6 of sent anywhere on 
receipt of /§,34 0755 /!Stamps by, 
£7, Tomer & C3 66.Long Row. Norrincian, 

































HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


| WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE _ 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATICE, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Tyd., 12, 1gd., and 2e. Sd. per bea: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, — 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Sirect, Londes, La 




























































in practice in a “ perfect and stylish” manner. 


died on October 20, 1842. 
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i Proprietors at 5-2, Ladgee you | 
ae get ig Cuzmerr’s Parrrare Weass migh 
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